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We shall not be expected to discuss in a party spirit the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform, It has never been 
objected to the Review that it is a party organ; 

and evi'u ]K‘riodieals which have long been such, scarcely 
now discuss that subject in a party spirit. Both Whigs 
and Oonaervatives are pledged to do something, and 
noitlu.'.r as a party have agreed what they would do. We 
would attem|)t to give an impartial criticism of the elec- 
toral system which now exists, and some indication of 
the .mode in which rve think that its defects should be 
amenthMl. ]f; is possible, we fear, that our article may be 

^ (hi iJtv lUvciora'l Siaiialh's of the Counties and Barongha in England 
and, tl'a/cn dnrliuj (lid Twvnlrj-Eivo Years from the Reform Act of .lS;j2 to 
the Vn sent lime. T>y Williiuu Nciwniarch, one of the Honorary Socrctnries 
oftlK,' hU':iLi.‘;iic;i.l Moitiol.y. Roiul heforo tho Statistical Society, IGth Juno, 
isr»7, iiiiil jiriiitcd in ilu; Journal of that Society, Vol. XX. Farts .IT, aail 
1 1 r. — V\'(> canuot too hi<»]ily of these most admirable statistics. Xo 

pains liavc been spared to maki! them complete, and extreme judgment 
lias been shmvn in I he selection. When it is not otherwise stated, all 
niir electoral stati.stie.s are from this source. 
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long, and that our criticism on existing ai'rangeimmts 
may appear tedious. But a preliminary understanding 
is requisite; unless we are agreed as t(^ wluit is to 1(0 
dcKsiredjWe cannot hope to agree as to what is to]>e done: 
a clear knowledge of the disease must precede tie'. rmne< ly. 
In business, no ingenuity of detail can compensate for 
indistinctness of design. 

There is much that may be said against the Tied’orm 
Act of 1832; but, on the whole, it has been successful. It 
is a commonplace to speak of the legislative im})rovo- 
ments of the last twenty-five years, and it would bo 
tedious to enumerate them. Free trade, a now colonial 
policy, the improved poor-law, the encurahered-estate act 
in Ireland, the tithe commutation, municipal reform, the 
tentative but most judicious support of edncation, iU'o 
only some of the results of the reform of the House of 
Commons. Scarcely less important is the impvovemejit 
which the Keform Bill has introduced into the general 
tone of our administration; our executive has bocunuj 
purer, more considerate, and more humane, and it would 
be difficult to show that in its ordinary and homdieial 
action it is much weaker. Nor is this all. 8o much oi' 
agreement in opinion as we see arouml us is jxii'ha.ps 
unexampled in a political age; and it is the more singulai*, 
because the English nation is nowconsiderahly less homo- 
geneous in its social structure than it once was. Tlu'. 
prodigious growth of manufactures and trade has created 
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a ne w wovkl in tlie riortli of England, which contrasts with 
tJio soLitli in social circumstaneeH and social habits : yet at 
no former time was there sueli a difference hs there now 
is botw’oeii Lancashire and Devonshire. It is impossible 
not to ascrilje thivS agreement to the habit of national 
discussion which the Reform Act has fostered. The 
scattered argument, the imperfect but perpetual influence 
of the ])ress and, .society, have made us, perhaps oven to 
an excessive degree, unanimous. Possibly we are all too 
much disposed to catch the voice which is in the air. 
Still, a little too much concord is better tlian a little too 
much discord. It is a striking result, that our present 
constitution has educed from suclr dissimilar elements so 
much of harmony. 

Beneficial, however, as at‘e these incidental results of 
the Reform Bill, they are not the most important parts 
of its success. This measure has, to a considerable extent, 
been siiceossful in its design. The object which its framers 
had in view was, to transfer the predominant influence 
in the State irom certain special classes to the general 
aggregate of fairly instructed men. It is not perhaps 
very easy to prove upon paper that this has been, at least 
in a very great degree, eflTected. The most difficult thing 
to establish by argument is an evident fact of observation. 
Thci'o arc no statistics of opinion to which we can refer, 
there is no niimerieal comparison which will establish tlie 
accordance of parliamentary with social opinion. "We 
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must trust to our eyes and ears, to tlie vague luit eonclii- 
sive evidence of events. If, iiideoi], piildic opiiiion ]ia;i 
always been as unanimous as it now is, wi' slioubi luu f: 
some difficulty in ascertaining the fact, WlK'n e.'\'ery!i(H!y 
thinks the same, there is no saying which is tiie sti'onger 
party. But during the last twenty-six ye.ars there liaA'e 
heon many periods at which public o])inion was much 
divided and strongly excited. The ■ great legislatisu^. 
changes which have been mentioned wei-e not etlfected 
without long and animated party dissension. The policy 
of a great country like this has continually ro<j aired tho 
determination of critical questions, both at home and 
abroad; its ramified affairs Iiavo been a nti\''(.'r~f;uiing' 
source of controverted topics. What would linAS'i lieen 
the sign if the expressed opinion of Pariianu'nt liarl Ihhui 
contrary to the distinct opinion of the country ? In fJie 
present state of the country we should not have becui long- 
in learning it. We should have had ])oIiiic;d lueffi-Ings, 
not of one class but all classes, clouds of petitions From 
every quarter, endless articles in newspap(M*,s; ilu) cry 
would only have died atvay when tlie obnoxious decision 
was reversed, and tlie judgment ol; Parliameuf subiuiUtid 
itself to the will of tlui nation. The incHnni-ion of' the 
House of Commons is evidently not to oppos('. the country. 
On the contrary, we all know the power, the undue ])o\rer. 
possessed by that part of the press whoso course is su im- 
posed to indicate what is likely to bo the common opinioii. 
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So far from our legislatorB dissenting too often from the 
tv>q>rossn(.l judgment of tlie country, they are hut too miicli 
rivvoycd hy indications of what it probably will be. Tlie 
history of our great legislative changes of itself shows that 
tlie opinion oi‘ Parliament is, in the main, coincident Arith 
that of the nation.’ Parliament and the country were 
eomnrted at the .same time. Even tlio history of tlie 
corn-law agitation, wliicli is often referred to as indicating 
the contrary, proves this conspicuously. It succeeded 
almost at the moment that impartial people, Avho had no 
interc,st,s on either side, were convinced that it ought to 
succeed, Mr. Gohden liked to relate, that when he first 
began to drea.m of agitating tbe rpiestion, a most ex- 
jiericnced nobleman observed to him, ‘Kepcal the Corn- 
law, s ! you will repeal tbe monarchy as .soon.’ Tlie noble loi‘d 
was rigbt in e.stimating tbe tenacity and intensity of the 
pi'oteetionist creed ; liut he did not know, and Jiilr. Cobden 
dill, tbe power of plain argument on the common mass 
of ])lain men, a,nd tbe certainty that their opinion, if 
rouily changed, avouUI .suffice to change the course of our 
legislation, I'ven in opjiosition to strong aristocratic iu- 
{luence and vio’y rooted prejudice. It lias been .said that 
Sir HolKot TVel owed his ,succc.ss in life to 'being con- 
ves’hd at tbe conver.sion of the average man;’ the .same 
tnliucnces acted on his mind that acted on the minds of 
must otliej- poojile throughout the nation, and in mucli 
the .same measure, lie was, therefore, conveited to neAv 
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views at tlie same time iiliat most otlicr people M'ere c( .di - 
verted to them. The same may l)0 said of the present 
Parliament. Nobody would call tlie reformed llonse of 
Commons original ; it is never in advance of the higher 
order of culhivated thought: but every one would agree 
that it is pre-eminently considerate, well-judging, a,.n(l 
coiivincible ; and when people say this, they mean, that 
its opinions commonly coincide with their own. 

In no respect is the reality of the accordance in opinion 
Ijetween Parliament and the nation so convincingly .shown 
as in the sympathy of Parliament Avith the eccentiicities 
of piiblie opinion. We are constantly acknowledging 
that ‘the English mind’ is exclusively occupied with 
single questions; sometimes with one, and .sometimes 
Avith another, hut at each time Avith one only. If Pailia- 
ment did not .share the same influences as the general 
body of fairly educated men, there Avould every noAV and 
then be a remarkable contrast between tlie .subjects which 
interested Parliament and tliat which oceu]>ied tlio nation. 
The intensity of our peculiar .sympathies makes tins more 
likelj". Satirists say that the E.ngli.sh nation is llahlo to 
intellectual seizures; and so exclusive and so restless is 
<.mr intellectual absorption,.so: sudden its coming, so quick 
sometimes is its ces.sation, that there is .some significance 
in the plnusc. Wo arc struck Avith particular ideas, .and 
for tlie time tliiuk of nothing else. It Avill be found t].iat 
Parliament, if it be sitting, thinks of the same. No 
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instant ?, 0 of this oaii. ],)e more remarkable than the parlia- 
nu'ni.avy pi‘f)eco(lmgs on Mr, Eoebuck’s motion for an 
\ ii( jn i ly inl.o the conduct of the Crimean campaign. There 
w;is grt'at excitement in the nation at the moment; it 
(enabled the ])res(3nt generation to nnderstand what 
Jiistorians did. not btsforo nnderstand — the fate of poof 
Admiral Jlyng. The ifCnglish imtion cannot bear failure in 
war. If tliere hatl been any one to hang at the time Mr. 
Eoebuck made his motion, and ho could have been hanged 
directly, ctirtainly ho would have been hanged. On 
the other hand, the authority of statesmanlike opinion in 
rarliament, the wmight of political connection, the legiti- 
mate disinclination to bre.ak up a government during a 
dangerous ci-isis, and — what is more remarkable — the 
grejit prepondt?r{inec of sound argimient, were united to 
iniliu'nci? Paj‘lia,nieut not to grant (!ven an inquiry. The 
result showed that tlnj opinion of our leading .statesmen 
wjis right, and that the argnuunts they produced were 
inc.outrovertible. .l.<\nv investigations that have been 
(tomnieiiceil svitli so much outery have over had so trivial 
an ('Ifect. "Sh-t, in o])position to all these infii,u'nc(.?s, 
nsiially s(^ <unnipoteut, — hi opposition to the comlmied 
foi'ce ol' iH-rsonal feeling an<l abstract argument, — the 
.House of ( 'ominous so far accurately roprosontod tlie sonti- 
mi'iiii of ihe country as h) grant, and even to insist on 
granting, the Inquiry. This parliamentary episode appears 
to he an ins/((,nlia laclfcru on the subject; it shows that, 
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even wliGn we could wish, it otherwise, the Ilouso of 
Curninons will echo the voice of the .nation. 

After all, there can be no more conclusive ovidi'iicn of 
the substantial agj.‘eeinent between Parlianuait and th<5 
nation than the slight interest which is talecn 1.)/ th(> 
public in all questions of organic reform, Evciy one 
knows how the Reform Act of 1832 was carried ; no om,' 
doubted that the public mind was excited then; no fair 
person could doubt what the decision of the nation then 
was. The 'insurrection of the middle classes/ as it has 
been called, insured the success of the 'Bill,’ It was 
alleged by its most reasonable opj^onents ' tliat the mea- 
sure could not be final; that those on whom it was 
proposed to confer the franchise would, evoji after the 
passing of the measure, be but small in compa,risou with 
those from whom it would be still withheld; that in a 
few years a similar agitation would recur, and a simiUir 
necessity of yielding to agitati(m; that the storm (.)f 1832 
would be a feeble prelude to that of 1812,’ etc. Thest,! 
prophecies Avere not without a species of probaliility, but 
they have not been realized. No excited jaultitude, 
clamours for enfranchisement ; the reaUby is the I'overso 
of the anticipation. 

Taa^o defects, however, may be discerned in tlio geiieJuJ 
accordance of parliamentary Avith national opinion. Tlu* 
Parliament certainly has an undue bias toAvaixls the stmti- 
ments and views of the landed interest. It is iiut eas}' 
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l-,() Ivacio tills in inuncdlato results. We have said tlsat 
■we scarec^ly tliuik tliat it is proved l»y the history of tlio 
free-traih.) agitation j that ag’itatiou V’as ■succes.sfiih nearly 
if -not quite, a, s soon as it should have been. We may, 
indued, HjK'.ciilahs on tliu I'osults wliieli might have occurred 
if tho Irish lamiiie had not happened, and if Sir R Peel 
had not fornh3d a shttesmanlikc judgiuont upon its con- 
sequences ; we may believe that there would in that ease 
have been an opposition between an educated nation 
converted by reasoning to the principle.s of free trade, 
and a majoriiy in I’arl iameiit w^edded by prejudice and 
interest to ]irotu(;ti()n. Still, as this is but conjecture, wo 
cannot cite it a,M conchislv e e.videnci'. 'Nor is the partiality 
to real [U'opeidy in maitm's of taxation wdiieh is occasion- 
ally dwelt oil, \’ery easy to prove, in (igures. The account 
is at h(!st a complieate<l one. Tlu^ exeni]>tion of land from 
prohate duty is parl.ly coiiqiensate.d by the succi'ssion 
duty, hy the land-tax, l»y the more severe pressure of the 
income-ta.x, atsl still moj’u. hy the necessary incidence of 
much local itixalhm (Ui this kind of property. Still, a 
lair observer, e.lo.mdy comparing the opinion of tho House 
of Commons with that of ilte puhlic out of doors, will 
ciatiihily oltsorve so'im.; signs of a jiartiality towards the 
landed iniere.sl, among our legislators. We cannot ascribe 
this to any obvious ]U'(;pondorance in number of the 
(.muniy over tin' borough seats. Taking pojmlation as a 
test, it is otherwise, 'riiere are in England and Wales 
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159 comity members, more tliaii doiililc tliat number 
(viz. 935) of borough members; the ])opulatioTj of thr 
represented boroughs is 7,500,000, tliat ol the counties 
10,500,000, consequently the represented boroughs h;i,vi; 
not as many inhabitants as the counties, though tlniy 
elect twice the number of members. This test is, of course, 
a most imperfect one; but it may servo to show that 
in mere arithmetic the counties are not extravagantly 
favoured. The real cause is the peculiar structure of our 
coiintj^ society. A county member is almost of necessity 
one of the county gentry ; ho must not only possess land, 
but it must be land in that place : no one else is ' entitled 
to stand.’ On the other hand, boroughs return a ver>' 
miscellaneous class of members. Many iiiqiortant laml- 
owners sit for them. So great is the variety, that no 
class is excluded from them altogether. This contrast 
must affect the distribution of pa, I'liamcntary power. The 
county members form a peculiar cla,ss in the House of 
Commons, and exercise a steady influence there out of 
proportion to their mere member, s. Be,sidcs, so much 
more of social influence belongs to the territorial aristo- 
cra,ey than to any other class, that its weight is in- 
definitely increased. Hot a few^ men enter Pai-liammit 
mainly to augment their social importance, and ovoi’ thtise 
the micpicstioned possessors of social rank necossaril}' 
have great power. A third circumstance contribuf.iis it.‘^ 
cflect. The ministers of the crown are general]}’' laigi; 
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laiuL'iwnor.s.- By iinpcjiouH social usage, they must ho 
iiieii of ];u'g'ti |)i'u]>orty; ami all opulence gi-avitatcs to- 
\v'ar<ls tlui land Political opulence does so jmrticularly. 
Until viicont.ly thmai was much diHienlty in finding other 
invcstiuinil-s not rotjuii'ing sedulous personal attention, 
juni not liable to he aHocted by political vicissitudes. It 
is oi! essential iinjiortanco that ministers of State should 
ho ]Xir,so]is at mse in their worldly circum, stances, and it i.s 
quite out of the (pao.stion that tliej’- should have any share 
in the administration of commercial enterprises; they 
ha\Ui enough to do 'uithout that. Their wuialth, too, should 
not he in a form tliat could expose them even to the 
.suH]»ieion. of stock-jol thing, or of making an improper use 
of politic^al infoi‘inati(m. We have now many kinds of 
prftperty dehentui’c.s, canal ,shn,re.s, railway shares, etc., 
which hiiA'ti tlioHo a<lvantagc.s in nearly an equal degree 
with laud Itself; hut the growth of the.se is recent. It 
ma.y hei'cafter have important con.seqiience.Sj hut it ha.s 
not as yet had tinu'. to achieve them. Accordingly the 
.sei'te.s of cahiiK't mini.sters pre.scnts a nearly mihroken 
ra,uk of pto'.soji.s who either are theiii.selvo.s large land- 
own<n‘.s,or are coum'.cted clo.sely by birth or intermarriage 
n itii large landowner.s. il'lii.s coinhina,tion of circum- 
.stances gi ves to real property an influence in our political 
greater than in strict theory we should wish it to 
ha,viv It is true that the owners of much land are men 
of much hn.suT'e, and the pos.ses.sion of such property has 
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a sedative influence, wliicli in moderation may not lx* 
uiidcsiraLlo ; but the effective repreaentatiou ot national 
opinion recj^uires the .selection of members of ba.rlianu'nt 
from men of varions occupations, various tendeneies, and 
various sympathies. Public opinion in a composite nation 
is formed by the action and reaction of many l^Jnds of 
minds ; and abstractedly it .seems a defect that tluj solid 
mass of county members, on whatever side of the lioiiso 
they sit, .should present featnre.s ,so marked and uniform. 

The second defect in the accordance of parliamentary 
with national opinion is hut another phase of the sam{,i 
fact. Too little weight is at present giv-en to the growing 
parts of the countiy, too much to tlie stationary. It 
a,ppears that the county constituencies 'in. England and 
Wales have only increased, in the twenty yciar.s between 
1837 and 1857, from 473,000 to 505,000, that i.s, at about 
six per cent.; the borough eonstitueneio.s, in the .same 
period, have increased from 321,000 to 439,000, or at the 
rate of seventeen per cent. And it furtluir appears, a.s 
we should expect, that the principal increase, botli in the 
ca,se of counties and horouglrs, is not in the purely agri- 
cultural districts, hut in the groat scenes of matmractuih'.g' 
industry and in the metropolis. The gi-o-wth of con- 
stituencies, according to the present franchise, is a mru'b 
better test ofi'elative importance than the mere growili 
of population; it indicates the increase of ])ropori.y, ajui 
therefore of pre.sumable intelligence. Those figui-tis phii nly 
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indicai't.'., if not an existing defect, yet a source of future 
(lercct in our r()[)]’<!sentative system. If there was a just 
])r(){)orii()n hetwiHiii the two halves of England in 1S32, 
tln.'rt', is iiot tha,t just pi'oportion now. In the long run, 
pul)lic opinion, will he much more influenced hy the grow- 
mg portion, of the country than by the stationary. It is 
an indistinct percf.^ption of this fact that stimulates what- 
ever agitation l;or reform at present exists. The manu- 
facturers of Leeds and Manchester do not give levees and 
ontertainments to Mr. Briglit from any attraction towards 
abstract (haiiocracy; the rate-paying franchise which Mr, 
Bright desir(;H wonild place these classes under the irre- 
sistibh'. control of their work-people. What our great 
traders really dt'.sin^ is, their own due weight in the com- 
munity. Tiny feel that tlui country S(|uire and the 
propihdoi- of a petty borough have an influence in the 
nation above that wliicli they ought to have, and greater 
than their o\s'n. A system arranged a quarter of a century 
ago ]>ress(‘s 'ndtli irritating constraint on those who lia'^^e 
improv(‘d with half-magical rapidity during that quarter 
of a {•cntuiy, — is unduly favourable to those who have 
improved much less or not at all. 

Subject, however, to these two exceptions, the Hon, so 
of CJonimons of the present day coincides nearly — or 
sn(iici('ntly nearly — in habitual judgment with the fairly 
intcliigont arid reasonably' educated part of the com- 
immity. Almost all persons, except the avowed hohlors 
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of tlie democratic tlieoiy, would tliiuk that tius i.^ 
enough. Mo«t people wish to see emhodicd in Parhaiiu'nt 
the tvm judgment of the nation ; they wish to sec an 
elected legislature fairly representing — that is, coinciding 
in opinion with — the thinking part of the cojamunity. 
"What more, they would inquire, is wanted ? Wc answei', 
that though this is by much the most impoi’tant recpiisite 
of a good popular legislature, it is not absolutely the 
only one. 

At present, the most important function of the 
representative part of our legislature — the House c)f 
Commons — is the ruling function. By a very well- 
known progress of events, the popular part of our 
constitution has grown out of very small beginnings to 
a practical sovereignty over all the other parts. To 
possess the confidence of the House of Commons is all 
that a minister desires ; f the power of the Crown is 
reduced to a kind of social influence ; that of the House 
of Lords is contracted to a suspensive veto. For the 
exercise of this ruling function, the substantial con- 
formity of the judgment and opinion of the House of 
Commons with that of the fairly cultivated and fairly 
influential part of the people at large is the most iinporta.ut 
of possible conditions — ^is, in fact, the one condition on 
which tile satisfactory performance of that function 
appears to depend. No legislature destitute of this 
qualification, whatever its other merits may he, can create 
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tliat fooling of diffusod satisfaction which is the peculiar 
happiness of constitutional countries, or can ensure that 
distinct couiyireliension of a popular policy which is the 
greatest source of th.eir strength. Nothing can satisfy 
wliich is not coinprehended : no policy can he popular 
wliich is not understood. This is a truth of every-day 
observation. Wo arc, nowadays, so fainiliar with the 
beneficial results of the ruling action of Parliament, that 
we are engrossed by it ; we fancy that it is the sole duty 
of a representative assembly: yet so far is this from 
being tli(3 case, that in England it was not even the 
original one. 

Tlie earliest function of a House of Oommons was 
undeniably wlujt we may call an exiwessive function. 
In its origin it was (matters of taxation excepted) a 
petitioning body ; all the early statutes, as is well known, 
are in this form : the Petition of Right is an instance of 
its adoption in times comparatively recent. The function 
of the popular pai’t of the legislature was then to repre- 
sent to tile Iving the wants of bis faithful Commons. 
They wert^ called to express the feelings of those who 
sent tliein and their own. Of course, in its original form, 
this function is obsolete; and if something analogous to 
it w^^rc not a needful element in the duties of every 
s\.i}>rese.ntative assemldy, it would be childish to refer to 
it. Ihifc jji every free country it is of the utmost impor- 
tance— and, in the long run, a pressing necessity — that 
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all opinions extensively entertained, all sentiments widely 
diffused should be stated publicly before the nation, AVe, 
may attribute tlic real decision of questions, the actual 
adoption of policies, to the ordinary and fair intelligyriee 
of the community, or to the legislature which represtads 
it. But we must also take care to bring before that 
fair intelligence and that legislature the seiitimcnts, the 
interests, the opinions, the prejudices, the >vants, of all 
classes of the nation ; \ve must be sure that no decision 
is come to in ignorance of real facts and intimate wants. 
The diffiLsed juultitude of moderate men, whoso opinions, 
taken in the aggregate, form public opinion, are just as 
likely to be tyrannical towmrds what they do not realize, 
inapprehensive of what is not argued out, thoughtless of 
wliat is not brought before tbem, as any other cLas.s can 
he. They will judge well of what they are made to 
understand ; they will not he harsh to feelings that are 
brought home to their imagination; but the niat(;rials 
of a judgment must he given tlicm, the nocossnr}’- 
elements of imagination must be provided, otherwise tlu.; 
result is certain, A free government is the. most 
stubbornly stupid of all governments to vdiatevcr is 
unheard by its deciding ela.sses. On this account it is 
of the ntmo.st importance that there should be in the 
House of Commons some persons a, hie to s[)(;!i,k, am! 
authorized to speak, the wants, sentiments, and oju'nions 
of every section of the community — delegates, one might 
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aliEOst Kay, of that section. It is only by an’gnmont in. 
the legislature that the legislature can be impressed; 
itisliy argument in the legislature that the attention of 
the nation is most easily attracted and most effectually 
retained. 

If, with tlio light of this principle, we examine our 
prosont system of repre.sentation, it seems unquestionable 
that it is defective. We do not provide any mode of 
expression for the sentiments of what are vaguely but 
intelligibly called the working classes. We ignore tliem. 
The Ilcibrm Act of 1832 assumed that it was expedient 
to give a representation to the wants and feelings of those 
who live ill ten-pound houses, but that it was not ex- 
pedient to give any such expression to the wants and 
feelings of those who live in houses rated below that sum. 
If wo wore called to consider that part of this subject, we 
should find much to excuse the framers of that Act in the 
state of opinion which then prevailed and the general 
eircumstanees of the time. It was necessary to propose 
a simple, measure; and this numerical demarcation has a 
trenchant simplicity. But if we now considerately review 
our chaitural oi'gaiduation, we must concede that, however 
peifect.ly it ma,y provide an appropriate regulator for our 
national affairs, it omits to provide a befitting organ of 
r.r.jyref^sion for tlio desires and convictions of these parti- 
cular chisses. 

Th.o [leculiar characteristics of a portion of the working 
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eJasses render tliis omis.sion of special importancn. The 
agricultural labourers may have no sentirucuts on iniSslir, 
affairs ; but tbe artisan classes have. Not (Uily ar<j tlu'ir 
circumstances peculiar, and tlicir interests sometimes 
different from those of the high orders of' Uio coiumuiiit} 
— ^both which eircuiiistaiices a.i’e like]}' to make them 
adopt special opinions, and arc tlicreforc grounds for a 
special representation — ^biit the habit of mind which their 
pursuits and position engender is of itself not unlikely to 
cause some eccentricity of judgment. Observers tell xis 
that those wlio live by manual iiigcmiity are jnore likely 
to be remai'kable for originality than for modesty. In 
the pi'esent ago — and to some extent, v'e must oxj)ect, in 
every age — sxieli persons must he self-tauglit ; and self- 
taught men are commonly charactoj-iijod by a one-sided 
energy and something of a self-sufficient dispositixm. Tlu^ 
simsatlon of perfection in a mechanical cmployuiont is of 
itself not without an hifluence tending towards conceit ; 
and however instinctcd in definite learning ent'rgel.ie 
moil in these classes may become, they ai’o not subjected 
to the insensible influences of cultivated life, they do not 
live in the temperate zone of society, which soon chills 
the fervid ideas of unseasonable originality, lleiiig cooptnl 
up within the narrow circle of ideas that their own energ}' 
has provided, they are particularly liable to singulat' 
opinions. This is especially the case on px)litics, Tlu>y 
, are attracted to that subject in a free country of necessity ; 
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tiioir active intellects are in search of topics for reflection ; 
asid this subject abound, s in the very atmosphere of our 
national life, is diffused in new.spapers, obtruded at elec- 
tions, to bo heard at every corner of the .street. Energetic 
minds in tlii.s c]as,s are therefore particularly likely to 
entertain eccentric opinions on political to})ic.s; and it is 
peculiarly nece,ssary tha,t such opinions should, by some 
adequate maeliinery, be stated and made public. If sueli 
singular views bo brought into daily collision witli ascer- 
tained facts and the ordinary belief of cultivated men, 
their wmifh can be tested, the weakness of their fallacious 
part exposed, any new grain of truth they may contain 
ap]3rGciated. On some subjects (possibly, foi' example, on 
simple questions of foreign policy) the vic^vs of self-taught 
men maybe very valuable, for their moral instincts some- 
times have a fi'eshncss rai'ely to be found. At any rate, 
whatever ma}^ bo the abstract value of the special senti- 
ments and ciMivictions of the operative classes, their very 
speciality i,s a sii'ong indication that our constitution is 
defective in providing no distinct outlet for their ex- 
pression, 

A theorist might likewise be inclined to argue that 
tlui Eoform Act of 1 832 was defective in not jmoviding 
an ap|>i'oj)riate OT-gan for the expression of opinion of the 
higher orders of society. It .selects a tou-ponnd lioiise- 
holder f yr special favour. In large towns, nay to a certain 
(3x.tcnt in any town, the more cultivated and refined 
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classes, 'wlio live in bettor houses than tlioso, aro practic- 
ally disfranchised; the nmnbcn' of their inferiors renders 
valueless the suffrage conferred on tlnnu. We reineiober 
some years ago hearing a conversation botween a fnreigiiei- 
and a most accomplished Englisliman/wlio lived in llusse.l ! 
Scpiare. The foreigner was expatiating on tlm happiness 
of English people in being governed by a legislature in 
which they were represented. The Kussoll -Scpiare scholar 
replied, ‘I am represented by Mr. Waklcy and Tom 
Duncombe.’ He felt the scorn natural to a culti’\''atcd 
man in a metropolitan constituency at the supposition 
that such representatives as these really expressed /c/.s' 
views and sentiments. We know how constantly in 
America, which is something like a nation of metropolitan 
constituencies, the taste and tompci' of the (doctors excluders 
the more accomplished and leisured classes from the legis- 
lature, and how vulgar a stamp the taste and temper oi‘ 
those elected impresses on the proceedings of its legislature* 
and the conduct of its administration. Men of rcdinement 
slirink from the House of Representatives as from a parisli 
ve.stry. In England, though ■wc feel this in snmu mea- 
sure, wc feci it much less. Other parts of our electoral 
system now afford a refuge to that reiincid cxdtiva,tion 
which is hateful to and hates the grosser opinion of the 
small shopkeepers in cities. Our higher classes still 
desire to rule the nation; and so long as this is the easeg 
the inherent tendencies of human nature secure them tlu; 
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advantage, .T\[anner and bearing have an influence on 
the }'K)or ; the nameless charm of refinement tells ; personal 
coiitidenee is almost everywhere more easily accorded to 
one of tlie higher classes than to one of the lower classes. 
From this circumstance, there is an inherent tendency in 
any electoral system which does not viilgarisic the govern- 
ment to protect the rich and to represent the rich. Though 
by the letter of the law, a man who lives in a house 
assessed at £10 has an equal influence on the constitution 
of the legislature with a man whose house is assessed at 
£l 00, yet, in truth, the richer man has the security that 
the members of Parliament, and especially the foremost 
members of Parliament, are much more likely to be taken 
from tins class than from a poorer class. 

We may tlieiefore conclude that there is not any 
ground for altering the electoral system established by 
the Reform Act of 1S32 on account of its not providing 
for the due representation of the more cultivated classes. 
Indirectly it does so. But we must narrowly watch any 
changes in that system which are proposed to us, with 
the view of seeing whether their operation miglit not 
liave a tendency to impair the subtle working of this 
indirect machinery. We must bear in mind that the 
priictical disfranchisement of the best classes is the ascer- 
tUiined j’osult of giving an equal weight to liigli and low 
in constituencies like the metropolitan. 

Those considerations do not afiect our previous con- 
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elusion as to the lower orders. Wo a.scort;:iiii{}(l that., 
however perfectly the House of Ooiuiuons mulcr Ihc’ 
}>i‘eseiit system of election may coinehhi in jud-piiout wit]', 
the fairly educated classes of the country, and howos oi* 
(iompetoiit it may on that account he to perform the rulinjL;' 
function of a popular legislature, it was novertlioh.'ss 
defective in its provision for the performance of tlie 
expressive functions of such a legislature ; hecanse it pro- 
vided no organ for informing Parliament and the country 
(.if the sentiments and opinions of tlie working, and espe- 
cially of the artisan classes. 

Another deficiency in the system of representation 
now existing is of a different nature. It is not only 
desirable that a popular legislature should he fitted to 
the discharge of its dutie.s, but also tliat it sliould bo 
elected by a process whicli occasions no unnecessary moral 
evils. A theorist would be inclined to advaiieo a stop 
further. He would require that a popular asseiulily 
should he elected in the mode which would diffusci the 
instruction given by tlie habitual poa.sossIon of tlii^ fi.'aii- 
cliise among the greatest nnmhor of competent })orsons, 
and which would deny it to the groate.st numl^er of unlit 
persons. But every reasonable theorist would hasten t(.i 
add, that tlie end must never bo sacrificed to tlio means. 
The mode of election which is selected must be one wbieli 
will bring together an assembly of inoml)ers fitted to dis- 
charge the functions of Parliament, ximong those iuod(!s 
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of election, tins theoretical principle prescribes the rule 
(if choice; Imt wo must not;, under its guidance, attempt 
to tra,v(il beyond the circle of those modes. A practical 
statesman will be very cautious how he destroys a 
macliinery which attains its essential object, for the sake 
of jni incidental benefit which might be expected from a 
different machinery. If we have a good legislature, ho 
will say, let us not endanger its goodness for the sake of 
a possible diffusion of popular education. All sensible 
men wmuld require that the advocates of such a measure 
should show beyond all reasonable doubt that the ex- 
tension of the suffrage, which they recommend on this 
secondary ground, sliould not impair the attainment of 
the primary end for which all suffrage was devised. At 
the ]vrGsent moment, there certainly are many persons of 
substantial property and good education who do not 
])ossess the francliise, and to whom it would be desirable 
to give it, if they could be distinguished from others who 
arc not so competent, A man of the highest education, 
wlio does nc)t reside in a borough, may have large pro- 
perty in the funds, in railway shares, or any similar 
investment; hut lie will have no vote unless his house is 
rated a])ove i£50. But, as we have said, we must not, 
from a theoretical desire to include vSiich persons in our 
list of electors, run a risk of admitting also any large 
number of persons who would he unfit to vote, and thereby 
impairing the practical utility of Parliament. No such 
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liesitation should, however, hold ns back w'hcii ]i(icnli;u- 
moral evils can be proved to arise from a particul;u“ iiiotlo 
of election. If that be so, we ought on the instai\t to 
the most anxious search for some other iiioih' of el(s.*,ti(>u 
not liable to the same objection: we ought to run soiiKi 
risk ; if another mode of election can bo sng'gi'.si.ed, jip- 
parently equal in efficiency, which would not pr<.Hlueo the 
same evils, wo should adopt it at once in place of the 
other. We must act on the spirit of faith that Avliat is 
morally wrong cannot be politically right. 

This objection applies in the strongest maimer to one 
portion of our electoral sjT-stoin, namely, the smaller Iioruiigh 
constituencies. We there intrust the IVaiichise to a ckujs 
of persons few enough to ho bought, and not rospoeiable 
enough to refuse to be bougbt. Thu disgraceful. eKj)osiu;t!S 
of some of these boroughs before election eommittees make 
it probable that the same abuses exist in oblmrs : doubilisss, 
too, we do not know tlie worst. The worst constituencies 
are slow to petition, because the local ag(.“.uts of both 
parties are aware of what would come to light, .'iud, h'ar 
the conso{iuont penalties. Enough, liowevtu', is in e\’i- 
dence for us to act upon. Some of those small boroughs 
are dependent on some great nohloiuan or i.uan of fortune ; 
and this state is perhaps preferable to their prest.'vving a 
vicious iiidepeiidcnce : but even this state is liabki to very 
many objectio,ns. It is most advantageous that the no- 
minal electors should be the real electors. Legal lictious 
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liave a place in courts of law ; it is sometimes better or 
jnore ])ossiblo to strain venerable maxims beyond their 
natural meaning' than to liiidt them by special enactment ; 
but legal iictions are veiy dangerous in the midst of 
popular institutions and a genuine moral excitement. We 
speak day by day of ‘ shams ; ’ and the name will be for 
ever applied to modes of election which pretend to intrust 
the exclusive choice to those who are known bv every- 
body never to choose. The Eeform Act of 1832 was 
distinctly founded on the principle that all modes of elec- 
tion should be reed. 

We arrive, therefore, at the result that the system of 
1832 is defective, because it established, or rather per- 
mitted to continue, moral evils which it is our duty to 
remove, if by possibility they can be removed. However, 
in that removal wo must be careful to watch exactly what 
we arc doing. It has been shown that the letter of the 
Refer] 11 Act makes no provision for the special representa- 
tion of wealth and cultivation; the representation which 
they have is attained by mcfiTect means. The purchas- 
able borouglis ai'e undoubtedly favourable to 'wealth ; the 
hereditary boroughs to men of hereditary cultivation; 
ami we should be careful not to impair unnecessarily the 
inilueneo of these elements by any alteration we may 
I'csolvc uj)on. 

We can now decide on tbo result which we should try 
to attain in a new Reform Bill. If we could obtain a 
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Hon, SO of Commons that slionki be wcl] elcetod, l.liat should 
contain true and adequate exponents of all class interests, 
that should coincide in opinion with the fair infcelli^.;-enct^ 
of the eountiy, we shall have all which wo ought to d(!sir('. 
We have satisfied ourselves that we do not possi'ss all 
these advantages now; we have seen that a part of our 
system of election is grossly defective ; that ouj* House ol' 
Commons contains no adequate exponents of the vimvs of 
the working classes ; that though its judgment has, as yet, 
fairly coincided with public opinion, yet that its constitu- 
tion gives a dangerous jireponderanco to the landed 
interest, and is likely to fail us hereafter unless an addi- 
tional influence bo given to the more growing and energetic 
classes of society. 

We should think it more agreeable (and p(,Mhaps it 
would be so to most of oui; readers) if we were al'ile at 
once to proceed to discuss the jiractical plan by wliieh these 
objects might bo effected ; but in deibrencci to a party 
which has some zealous adherents, and to principles which, 
in an indistinct shape, are widely dilfusod, we must diwoto 
a few remarks to tlie consideration of the ultra-dmnocratic 
theoiy ; and as we have to do so, it will be convenient to 
discuss in connection with it one or two of the schonu's 
which the opponents of that theory have projiosi'd for 
testing political intelligence.. 

As is well known, the demoeratie theory r(,iqujr(.i,s that 
parliamentary representation should be proportioned to 
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I'licro iinniLers. This is not, indeed, the proposition which 
is at tliis nioniont put forward. The most important sec- 
timi of (loinocratic reformers now advocate a rate-paying 
or liousohold franchise; but this is either avowedly as a 
sti.;p to something’ farther, or because from considerations 
oi“ convenience it is considered better to give the franchise 
only to those whose residences can be identified. But it 
is easy to show that the rate-pajdng franchise is ahnost 
equally liable with the manhood sufirage to a most im- 
portant objection. That ohjection, of course, is, that the 
adoption of the scheme would give entire superiority to 
the lower part of the community. Nothing is easier than 
to show that a rate-paying franchise would have that 
eftect. In England and Wales— 


Tho number of boiLses assessed at £10 and above 

is computed to bo 990,000 

„ „ at £6 and under £10 572,000 

„ „ under £0 .... 1,713,000 


3,275,000 

More than lialf the persons who would be admitted by the 
rato-])aying franchise are, therefore, of a very low order, 
living in liouscs under £G rent, and two-thirds arc below 
£10, tlio lowest qualification admitted by the present law. 
It tlieroforc seems quite certain, that the effect of the pro- 
[losod innovation must he very favourable to ignorance 
and poverty, and very unfavourable to cultivation and 
iiitclligonce. 
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Thore used to Lc much iirguineiit in hiA'Our oi' the 
<lemocratic tlieory, on tlio gi-oimd of its su[)])()sed coie 
forinity with the uhstvact rights of man. This luis ]);isst‘d 
awaj"; hut we cannot say that tlie reasons by which it 
has been replaced are more tlistiiict; -we think that 
tiiey are less distinct. We can understand tha,t iin 
enthusiast sliould maintain, on fancied grounds oi: imnin- 
tahle morality, or from an imaginary confornuty witli a< 
supernatural decree, that the ignorant should govern tlie 
instructed ; hut we do Jiot comprehend lio^v an}' one can 
maintain the proposition on grounds of oxpediene3e We 
might believe it was right to submit to the j-('sults (d* 
such a polity ; but those results, it would seem, must be. 
beyond controversy pernicious. The arguments fj’om 
expediency, which are supposed to establish the propo- 
sition, are never set forth very cleai'Iy ; and we do not 
think them worth confuting. We are, indeed, disjiosed to 
believe, in spite of much direct assertion to the contrary, 
that the democratic theory still rests not so niuch, (0i 
reason as oji kind of sentiment — on a.H (jbscure con- 
ception of abstract rights. The animation of its {ulvoentes 
is an indication of it. They think they a, re contending 
for the 'rights’ of the people; and they endi'uvour ht 
induce the people to believe so too. We held this opinion 
the more strongly, because we believe tliat tin', re i.s such 
a thing, after all, as .abstract right in political oiganiza,- 
tions. We find it impossible to believe that all tlu.; 
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— all tlie entliusiasiii it has 
failed foi-'tlL all the ])assionate emotions it has caused in 
the A^ery lilghcst minds, all the glow of thought and 
riisUo of ()l)seurc feeling Avhich the very name excites in 
the, A\diolo mass of men — have their origin in calculations 
of a/lvantage and a belief that such and such arraiigc- 
•jnents Avonld he heneficial. The masses of men are A’-ery 
difliculb to excite on hare grounds of self-interest ; most 
easy, if a hold orator tells them confidently they are 
vjvoiiged. The foundation of government upon simple 
utility is hut the fiction of philosophers; it has never 
hecji accoptahlc to the natural feelings of mankind. There 
is far greater ti’uth in the foi'mula of the French Avriters, 
that '' le dvoit derive d.e hi eajmcihV Some sort of feeling 
akin to this lurks, Ave helieve, in the minds of our 
reformers; they think they can shoAV that some classes 
noAv unon.franchis{'.d are as capable of properly exercising 
the franchis(! as some Avdro have possessed it formerly, or 
some A^'ho liaAm it uoav. The liAm-pound householder of 
to-day is, they t(dl us, in education and standing hut 
Avhat the ten-pound householder Avas in 1832, The 
o]>p()nents of the theory are pressed Avith the argument, 
tha,t every fit [) 0 i‘son should Inum the franchise, and that 
ma,uA" Avho are excluded arc as fit as some Avho exercise 
it, and from Avhoin no one proposes to take it aAvay. 

The ansAvm].’ to the argument is plain. Fitness to 
govc]-n — for that is the real meaning of exercising the 
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franchise which elects a ruling ass(nTil)]y — is noi, an 
ahsolnte rjuality of any individnal. That fitness is ridai'ivc 
and eoinparativo ; it must depend on tlic community (,<> 
he governed, and on the merits of otlu'r persons whn 
may Ijc capable of gwerning that commml'Jt3^ i\ ,sa,\';i',u' 
chief may be capable of governing a savagi^ trilu'; hs^ 
may ha«ve the right of g'ovcrning" it, for he maybe iin; 
sole person capable of so doing ; bnt he would liavo no 
right to govern England. We must look likewise to the 
competitors for the sovereignty. Whatever may l.tc jumr 
capacity for rule, j'ou have no right to obtain blui oppor- 
tmrity of exercising it by dethroning a. pei’son who is 
more capable. You are wronging the coimnunity if you 
do: for you arc depriving it of a better govtjrmuent 
than that which you can give to it. You arc wronging 
also the ruler you supersede; for you arc deju’iving liim 
of the appropriate exercise of his faculties. Two wrongs 
are thus committed from a fancied idea that abstract 
capacity’ gives a I'ight to rule ii*respectivo of coru])arative 
relations. Tbe true princi]ilo is, that every pewson bas a 
right to so much political power a.s Im can ('■.cerclse 'vilh- 
out impeding any other person who would moir. JUly 
er.ercise snchpoiver. If we apply this to tin.* lowcu: orders 
of society, we see the reason why, notwithstanding; iheir 
numbors, they must always be subject — alwa^’s ;i,t learf 
be comparative]}'- iminlluential. Wbatev(U' tb(‘ir cii | eici l;y 
may be, it must be less than that of the higho]' classc's, 
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vrhose occnpatioiis arc more in»structive and wliose 
edncsdion. is more prolonged. Any sncli measure for 
i^nfrancliising the lower orders as would overpower; and 
fionsorpiently disfranchise, the higher, should he resisted 
on the groinid of ' abstract right ; ’ you are proposing to 
take power from those who have the superior capacity, 
and to vest it in those wlio have but an inferior capacity, 
or, in many cases, no capacity at all. If we probe tlie 
subject to the bottom, w'e shall find that justice is on the 
side of a graduated rule, in which all persons should 
have an influence proportioned to their political capacity ; 
and it is at this graduation that the true maxims of 
representative government really aim. They wish that 
the fairly intelligent pers<ms, who create public opinion, 
as •we call it, in society, should rule in the State, which is 
the authorijied means of carrying that opinion into action. 
This is the body which has the greater right to rule ; this 
is the fdi: vnidlUjcnce of the nation, ' la UgUime ando~ 
craiie, cdle <];dacccptent Uhreotieni les manses, sur qui die 
doit extiveev son ■ponvolr! ^ 

It is impossible to deny that this authority, in mattei's 
of ])oiitical opinion, belongs by right, and is felt to belong 
in fact, to the highei* orders of society rather than to the 
lov'cr. Tlie adva.ntages of leisure, of education, of more 
instructive pursuits, of more instructive society, must 
and do produce an effect. A writer of very democratic 

* M. G aizot, EssEii siu* Ics Origiues du Gouvomemont lepresentatif. 
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loaniiigR lias oliserved, tliat ‘ tliere is an nncoiiciiioralila, 
and, to a certain extent, beneficial proneness in man t,<! 
roly on the judgment and authority of those who are 
elevated above himself in rank and riches, from tlie 
iiTesistilile associations of the human mind ; a fooling of 
respect and deference is entertained for a superior in 
station which enhances and exalts all his good cpialities, 
gives more grace to his thoughts, more wisdom to his 
opinions, more weight to his judgment, more excellence 
to his virtues. . . . Hence the elevated men of society 
will always maintain an ascendency which, without any 
direct exertion of influence, will affect the result of 
popular elections ; and Avhen to this are added the capa- 
bilities whicli the}’ possess, or ought to possess, from their 
superior intelligence, of impressing their own opinions 
on other classes, it will be evident that if any .sort of 
, control were justifiable, it would be supordnous for any 
good purpose.’ ^ There are individual exceptions ; but 
in questions of this magnitude we must speak broadly: 
and we may say that political intelligence will in general 
exist rather in the educated classes than in the less 
educated, rather in the rich tlian tlie poor ; and iiot only 
that it will exist, hut that it will, in the aljsonce of 
misleading feelings, ho^fdt by both 2>arties to exist. 

We have quoted the above passage for more r<}asons 

* Bailey on Ilepi'esentative Government; quoted in Sir G. Tjowifs’ri 
‘ Essay on tlio Influence of Authority in Mutters of Opinion,’ p. 22s. 
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than one. It not only gives an appropriate description 
of the popular association of superiority in judgment 
with superiority in station, but it draws from the fact of 
that association an inference which would be very impor- 
tant if it were correct. It says, in substance, that as the 
higher orders are felt by the lower to be more capable of 
governing, they will be chosen by the lower, if the latter 
are left free to choose ; that, therefore, no matter how 
democratic the government — in fact, the more democratic 
the government, the surer are the upper orders to lead. 
But experience shows that this is an error. If the 
acquisition of power is left to the unconscious working 
of the natural influences of society, the rich and the 
cultivated will certainly acquire it ; they obtain it 
insensibly, gradually, and without the poorer orders 
knowing that they are obtaining it. But the result is 
different when, by the operation of a purely democratic 
constitution, the selection of rulers is submitted to the 
direct vote c>f the populace. The lower orders are then 
told that they are perfectly able to judge ; demagogues 
assert it to them without ceasing : the constitution itself 
is appealed to as an incontrovertible witness to the fact ; 
as it has placed the supreme power in the hands of the 
lower and more numerous classes, it would be contra- 
vening it to suppose that the real superiority was in the 
higher and fewer. Moreover, when men are expressly 
asked to acknowledge their superiors, they are by no 
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means always inclined to. do so. They do not oh] ('set to 
yield a mute observance, but they refuse a definite act of 
homage. They will obey, but they will not say tliat 
tlicy will obey. In consequence, history toadies tliat 
under a democratic government those who speak tlie 
feelings of the majority themselves, have a greater chance 
of, being chosen to rule, than any of the higher orders, 
who, under another form of government, would be 
admitted to be the better judges. The natural effect of 
such a government is to mislead the poor. 

We have no room to notice the specific evils which 
would accrue from the adoption of an unmixcdly demo- 
cratic constitution. One, however, -wliich has not been 
quite appreciated follows naturally from the remarks we 
have made. There is a risk of vulgarizing the whole 
tone, method, and conduct of public business. Wc see 
how completely this has been done in America •, a country 
far more fitted, at least in the northern States, for the 
democratic experiment than any old country can be. 
Nor must we imagine that this vulgarity of tone is a 
mere external expression, not affecting the substance of 
what is thought, or interfering with the policy of the 
nation. No defect really eats away so soon the political 
ability of a nation. A vulgar tone of discussion disgusts 
cultivated minds Avith the subject of politics ; they will 
not apply themselves to master a topic which, besides its 
natural difficulties, is encumbered with disgusting phrases, 
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low arguments, and the undisguised language of coarse 
selfishness. We all know how we should like to inter- 
fere in w'a,rd elections, borough politics, or any public 
matter over which a constant habit of half-educated dis- 
cussion has diffused an atmosphere of deterring associ- 
ations. A high morality, too, shrinks with the inevitable 
shyness of superiority from intruding itself into the 
presence of low debates. The inevitable consequence of 
vulgarizing our Parliament wmuld be the deterioration of 
public opinion, not only in its more refined elements, 
but in all the tangible benefits we derive from the appli- 
cation to politics of thoroughly cultivated minds. 

We can only allude briefly to tlie refutation of the 
purely democratic theory with which the facts of English 
history supply us. It is frequently something like pedan- 
try when reference is made to the origin of the House of 
Commons as a source of data for deciding on the proper 
constitution for it now. What might have been a proper 
constitution for it Avhen it was an inconsiderable part of 
the government, may be a most improper one now that it 
is tlie ruling part. Still, one brief remark may be advanced 
as to the early history of our representative system, which 
will have an important reference to the topic. ‘ Whilst,’ 
writes one of our soundest constitutional antiquaries, 
‘boroughs were thus reluctant to return members, and 
burgesses disinclined to serve in that capacity, the 
sheriffs assumed a right of sending or omitting precepts 
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a-t tlieir pleasure. Where boroughs were iinY'illiug or 
unable to send representatives, the sheriir, IVoiii lavour or 
indulgence, withheld the precept, whieli in strictness he 
was bound to issue, and thus acquired a discretionary 
po^ver of settling what places wein to elect, and what 
places were not to elect, members of Paiiianieiit, In his 
return to the writ of summons, ho sometimes reported 
that he had sent his precept to a borough, but had 
received no answer to it. Sometimes he asserted, with- 
out the slightest regard to truth, that there were no 
more cities or boroughs in his bailiwick than those 
mentioned in his return. At other times he qualified 
this assertion by adding that there wore none fit to send 
members to Parliament, or that could be induced to send 
them. No notice seems ever to have been taken of these 
proceedings of the sheriffs; nor is there the sliglitest 
ground for suspecting that in the exercise of his dis- 
cretionary power he was directed by any secret instrue- 
tions from the king and councir; I have never seen or 
heard,” says Brady, “ of any particular directions from 
the king and council or others to the sheriffs, for sending 
their precepts to this or that borough only and not to 
others.” Provided there waR a sufficient attendance of 
memhevR for the public husine8R,the rjovernmenl Rceni to 
hive been indifferent to the number that came, or to the 
‘number of places from which they were sc'iit,’'^ The 
^ Allen on Parliamentary Reform, 1832. 
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public business of that time was different from the public 
business wliicli is now transacted by Parliament ; but we 
may paraphrase the sentence into one that is applicable 
to us. Provided we have a House of Commons coinciding 
in opinion with the general mass of the public, and con- 
taining representatives competent to express the peculiar 
sentiments of all peculiar classes, we have provided for 
our ‘public business;’ we need not trouble ourselves 
much further, we shall have attained all reasonable 
objects of desire, and established a polity with which we 
may be content. 

The most obvious way of attempting this is, to re- 
present, or attempt to represent, intelligence directly. 
The simplest plan of embodying public opinion in a 
legislature, is to give a special representation in that 
legislature, to the politically intelligent persons who 
create that opinion. To attain this end directly is, 
however, impossible. There is no test of intelligence 
Avhich a revising barrister could examine, on whicli 
attorneys could argue before him. The absurdity of the 
idea is only rendered more evident by the few proposals 
Avhich are made in the hope of realizing it. Mr, Holyoake 
proposes that the franchise should be given to those wdio 
could pass a political examination ; an examination, that 
is, in some standard text-book — Mill’s PTimi'pUs of 
Political JJJconomy, or some work of equal reputation. 
But it does not need to be explained that this would 
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cnfraiicliise extremely few people in a conn try. Only ji, 
few persons give, or can give, a scientific attention to 
politics; and very many who cannot, arc in eveiy 
respect competent to give their votes as electors, and 
even to serve as representatives. It is probable tliat the 
adoption of such an examination suffrage, in addition to 
the kinds of suffrage which exist now, would not add one 
per cent, to the present constituencies; and that if it 
were made a necessary qualification for the possession 
of a vote, we should thereby disfranchise ninety-nine 
hundredths of the country. A second proposal with the 
same object is, to give votes to all mernbors of ‘ learned 
societies.’ But this would be contemptibly lutilo. There 
is no security whatever that members of learned societies 
should be really learned. They are close corporations ; 
and the only check on the admission of improper persons 
in future is the discretion of those who have Iteiui admitted 
already. At present most mombors of such societies un- 
do ulitedly have an interest in the objects for winch they 
were formed; but create a political motive, and a skilful 
parliamentary agent will soon fill tl)c lists with the 
names of j^ersons not celebrated for scientific' learning, 
but who know how to vote correctly upon oe-casion. T])(t 
idea of a direct representation of intelligence wledly fails 
from the non-existence of a visible criterion of that in- 
telligence. All that can be done in this dirijction must 
he efiected by a gradual extension of the principle which 
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lia.s given members to our 'CTniversities. ISTo one can 
oljtain admission to these bodies without a prolonged 
course of study, or without passing a strict examination 
in several subjects. This is a kind of franchise not to be 
manufactured; it is only obtained as a collateral ad- 
vantage, by persons who are in pursuit of quite different 
objects. Such bodies, however, are obviously few, and 
such kinds of franchise are necessarily limited. But they 
should be extended as far as possible ; and as many such 
bodies as can be found will tend to supply us with an 
additional mode of giving a representation to cultivation 
and refinement — an object which we noticed as one of 
the desirable ends apparently least provided for by the 
letter of our present system.^ 

The criteria by which a franchise can be determined 
must have two characteristics. They must be evident 
and conspicuous — tests about which there can be no 
(j^uestion. Our registration courts cannot decide meta- 

* In relation to tliis subject, we innst call special attention to the 
claims of the University of London and of the Scotch Universities to 
representation in Parliament. The former Universily had a distinct 
pledge from the government which founded it that it should be jdaced 
on an equality in every respect with Oxford and Cambridge. And such 
Universities would not only introduce additional representatives of 
intellectual culture into the Ilouse of Commons, hut ropresontatives also 
oifree intellectnal culture, as distinguished from the representatives of 
the ecclesiastical culture of the older Universities. Mr. Bright has rc- 
proafdied ihe members for Oxford and Cambridge Universities with their 
Imbitnal a,ntagonism to Reform. This is, we fear, a true accusation. At 
a time when educational questions are engrossing a larger and larger share 
of public al teiition, an adequate representation of liberal intellectual culture 
is most desirable in the Ilouse of Commons. 
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plij^sical niceties; our machinery must bo tough, if it Is 
to stand the wear and tear of eager contests. Secondly, 
as we have explained, such criteria must he ^liflicult to 
manufacture for a political object. Our ti'sts must not 
be counterfeited, and they must be conspicuous. These 
two requirements nearly confine us to a propei'ty (piali- 
fication. Property is, indeed, a very impertect test of 
intelligence ; but it is some test. If it has been inherited, 
it guarantees education ; if* acquired, it guarantees ability. 
Either way it assures us of something. In all countries 
where anything has prevailed short of manhood suffrage, 
the principal limitation has been founded on criteria 
derived from property. And it is very important to 
observe that there is a special appropriateness in the 
selection. Property has not only a certain connection 
with general intelligence, but it has a peculiar connection 
with political intelligence. It is a great guide to a good 
judgment to have much to lose hy a had judgment. 
Generally speaking, the welfare of a country will ho most 
dear to those who are well off there. Some considerations, 
it is true, may limit this principle : great wealth lias an 
emasculating tendency; the knowledge that they have 
much at stake may make men timid in action, and too 
anxious, for the successful discharge of liigli duties : still 
the broad conclusion is unaffected, that tlie possession of' 
property is not only an indication of general mind, hut 
has a peculiar tendency to generate political mind. 
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Similar considerations limit the kinds of property to 
be selected. Our property qualification must bo con- 
spicuous and uncrcateablc. Real property— -houses and 
land — on which our present qualification is based, possess 
these elements in a pre-eminent degree. We think, 
however, that they are not the only kinds of property 
which now in a sufficient degree possess these require- 
ments. They probably were so formerly ; but one of the 
most important alterations in our social condition is the 
change in the nature of much of our wealth. The growth 
of Avhat lawyers call personal property has of late years 
been enormous. Railway shares, canal shares, public 
funds, bank shares, debentures without number, are only 
instances of what we mean. Great industrial under- 
takings are a feature in our age, and it is fitting that a 
share in them should give a franchise as much as an 
estate in land. Two conditions only would be necessary 
to be observed. First, the property must be substantial, 
as it is called ; that is to say, it should be remunerative. 
Property which does not yield an income is not sufficiently 
tangible for tlio purposes of a qualification : men of 
business may say it is to yield a dividend; but 

this is ahvays open to infinite argument. It would be 
necessary to provide that the business property to be 
represented should have been for a moderate period — say 
three years — properly remunerative ; no one should 
register for such property unless it had for that period 
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paid a regular interest. Secoiicllj^ such pi-o])(;rty should 
have been in the iiossession of tbo ptn-soii w-islung to 
register an account of it for at least an tspial previous 
jieriod. This is nocossavy to prevent tlu^ ertiation of 
fictitious votes. Real property is, indood, exposed to tins 
danger ; but tbo occupancy of houses and lands is a very 
visible fact, and acts of ownership over the soil arc 
toleraljly well known on the spot. It is therefore some- 
what difficult to create fictitious tenancies or freeholds. 
In the case of share-property there is no equal check. 
The only precaution which can be taken is, to make the 
pecuniary risk of those who try to create sueli votes as 
large as possible. If it be re(piir<i<l that tlie property be 
registered for a moderate period in the company’s books 
as belonging to the person who claims to vote in respect 
of it, that person must have during that time the solo 
right to receive the dividends, and the shares will he 
liable for all his debts. If a real owner chooses to put a 
nominal one in this position, he duos it at the risk of 
both principal and income. 

\Ye have, then, arrived at the end of another division 
of oiir subject. We have shown that idie democratic 
theory is erroneous, and that the conserpienccs of acting 
upon it would he peiiiicious. We have discussed the 
most plausible schemes which have bcien sngg(ist(!d for 
tc.sting political intelligence, and wo have found reason 
to think that a property qualification is tlie best of those 
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inodes. It has incidentally appeared that the property 
qualification which at present exists in England is de- 
iiictivc, because it only takes cognisance of a single kind 
of property. Wo may now resume the tlmead of our dis- 
cussion, which -we laid aside to show the errors of the 
democratic theory. We proceed to indicate how the 
defects which have been proved to be parts of our existing 
system of representation can be remedied without im- 
pairing its characteristic excellence, -without destroying 
a legislature which is in tolerable conformity with in- 
telligent opinion. 

The first defect which we noticed was, that the ex- 
i.sting system takes no account of the views and feelings 
of the working classes, and affords no means for their 
expression. How, then, can this bo supplied? It is 
evident that this end can only be approached in two 
ways ; we may give to the working classes a little influence 
in all constituencies, or wo may give them a good deal of 
influence in a few constituencies. By the conditions of 
the problem they are to have some power in the country, 
but not all the Y>ower; and these are the only two mode.s 
in which that end can be effected. 

The olpoction to the first plan is in the nature of a 
dilemma. Either your arrangements give to the working 
classes a sufiicient power to enable them to decide 
the choice of the member, or they do not. If they do, 
thejT- make these classes absolute in the State. If the 
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degree of irdhience wliieli you grant to tlicni in eAurnj 
constituency is sufficient to eiuiblc tluou to c'liooso tlie 
representative for tliat constituency, you liavt; cojiferrcd 
on these inferior classes the unliiuifce<i cojitrol of the 
nation. On the other Irand, if the di'greu of iuiiueiier! 
you give to the poorer classes is not suflic/ient to cnalde 
them to control the choice of any incinhors, you liavc 
done nothing. There will be no persons in Parliament 
inclined by nature and empowered by authority to ex- 
press their sentiments ; their voice will bo as much 
unheard in Parliament as it is now. If the poor are to 
have a diffused influence in all constituencies,, it must he 
either a great one or a small one. A small one will 
amount only to the right of voting for a candidate who 
is not elected ; a great one will, in reality, bo tlui establish- 
ment of democracy. 

We shall see the truth of this remark more distinctly 
if we look a little in detail at one or two of tlie })lans 
which are proposed with this object. Perhaps the most 
remarkable of these is that which is at prc'sent in opera- 
tion in Prussia. The suffrage there is very diffused ; it 
amounts to something very like manhood suffrage. But 
the influence of the lower classes is limited in this way; 
the constituency is divided into classes according to the 
amount of direct taxation they respectively pay. Tbc 
names of those voters who pay the highest amount of tax 
are put together till a third part of the whole ajiiount 
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of direct taxes paid by the electoral district lias been, 
readied. These form the first class. Again, as many 
names are taken as will make up another third of the 
same total taxation; and these form the second class. 
The tliird class is formed of all the rest, and each class has 
an equal vote. By thi>s expedient a few very rich persons 
ill class 1, and a moderate number of moderately rich 
persons in class 2, have each of them as much influence 
as the entire number of the poorer orders in class 3. In 
Prussia a system of double representation has also been 
adopted, and for that purpose the constituency is divided 
into sections. But we need not confuse ourselves with 
prolix detail ; the principle is all which is to the purpose. 
The effect of the plan is evident; it is equivalent to 
giving to the working classes one-third of the influence 
in every constituency, and no more than one-third. But 
it is evident that this arrangement not only gives no 
security for the rotuiii of a satisfactory spokesman for the 
lower orders, but that it provides that no such spokesman 
shall be returned. The two superior classes are two- 
thirds of the constituency, and they will take ofiectual 
care that no iiiombcr animated solely with the views of 
tlio other third shall ever be elected. So far as class 
feeling goes, the power given to the lower orders is only 
tlu; power of voting in a perpetual minority. Un- 
doubtedly, in case of a division between the two superior 
classes, the lower orders would hold the balance ; they 
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would liave tlie power in all constituencies of deciding 
wlio should and who should not be the member. But 
tins is not the kind of influence which wc have shown 
it to be desirable that the lower orders should possess. 
Nothing can be more remote frofu their proper sphere 
than the position of arbitrator between the conflicting 
views of two classes above them. We wish that they 
should have a few members to express their feelings; 
we do not wish that they should decide on the critical 
controversies of their educated fellow-subjects — that 
they should determine by a easting and final vote the 
policy of the nation. 

Another plan suggested is, that the lower orders 
should have a single vote, and that persons possessed of 
property should liave a second vote. But statistics show 
that the power which this would give to the lower orders 
would be enormous. For example, if it should he enacted 
that all persons living in houses rated at less than £10 
shall have one vote, and that those living in houses rated 
at more than £10, two votes, we should have — 

890.000 liTtog to louses of £10 and moro| i^gso.OOO T.te, 
2,280,000 living in bouses under £10 . . • with 2,280,000 votes ; 

giving a clear majority throughout the country to the 
lowest class of rate-payers ; and that majority would of 
course he much augmented if we conferred (as the ad- 
vocates of manhood suffrage propose) a vote on every 
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adult male in the country, whether he paid rates or not. 
The inevitable effect of this plan would be to give an 
authoritative control to the poorer classes. We might, 
indeed, try to obviate this by giving a still greater 
number of votes, say fhree or four, to the richer class ; 
but then we should reduce the poorer class to an im- 
potent minority throughout the country. In the first 
case, they would have the power of returning nearly all 
the members of the legislature ; in the second, they would 
not as a class, or with an irresistible influence, return 
any. 

Another scheme, proposed with this object, at least in 
part, is the ‘ representation of minorities,’ as it is com- 
monly called. This is to be attained by the ingenious 
device of making the number of votes to be possessed by 
each constituent less than the number of members to be 
returned by the constituency.^ The consequence is in- 
evitable ; an ascertainable minority of the constituency, 
by voting for a single candidate only, can efi’ectually 
secure liis election. Thus, if the number of members is 
three and the number of votes two, any fraction of the 
constituency greater than two-fifths can be sure of re- 
turning a member, if they are in earnest enough on the 
matter to vote for him only. The proof of this is, that a 
minority of two-fifths will have exactly as many votes to 

1 This was tliG sclicmo acluully adopted in the Reform Bill of 18G7, in 
tlie case of all constituencies returning more than two members. — En. 
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give to one member as the remaining three-fifths have to 
give to each of three members. If the constituency bo 
5000, a minority of two-fifths of the electors, or 2000, 
would have 2000 votes to give to a single candidate ; tlu'. 
remaining 3000 would have only* COOO votes to divide 
between throe candidates, which is only 2000 for caclu 
A minority at all greater than 2000, therefore, would, if 
it managed properly, be certain to return a member. 
The objection to this plan is, that it would rather tend 
to give us a Parliament principally elected by the lower 
orders, with special members among them to express the 
sentiments of the wealthier classes, than a Parliament 
generally agreeing with the wealthier classes, and con- 
taining special representatives for the lower : the principal 
representation is almost bj^ express legislation given to 
the more numerous classes ; a less to the minority. It 
would not solve the problem of giving a certain power to 
the lower orders, and yet not giving them a predominant 
power. In the case which we have supposed of a con- 
stituency with three members and two votes, the minority 
also would be a larger one than the richer classes can. 
permanently liope to constitute in the country. Two- 
fifths of a great town must necessarily include many of 
the poorer, less cultivated, and less competent. We must 
remember, also, that the disproportion in numher hetwet'ii 
rich and poor, even between the decidedly poor and tlio 
rather wealthy, tends to augment. Society increases 
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most rapidly at its lower end; the wide base extends 
faster tlian the narrower summit. At present persons 
living in ' ten-pound houses/ or upwards, are something 
like 21 per cent, of the adult males in the nation, and 
al)out 30 per cent, of the rate-paying population. But 
in process of time the inevitable increase of the humbler 
orders will reduce them to a far more scanty proportion. 
The operation of the plan might become even more de- 
fective if it were combined, as is often proposed, with an 
increase of the number of members returned by the con- 
stituencies to which it is to be applied. If four members 
were given to a populous constituency, and each elector 
were to have tliree votes, it would require that the 
minority should be more than three-sevenths^ of the 
constituency, to enable it to be certain of returning a 
candidate. The rich and educated cannot expect to 
remain so large a fraction of the nation as this ; they are 
not so now. 

Tlie most plausible way of embodying the minority 
principle in action would be to give only one vote to each 
person, and only two members to the constituency. In 
this case, any minority greater than one-third of the con- 
stituency would be sure of returning a member ; and as 

^ The rule is, that a minority, to be certain, of electing its cuudidate, 
must be more than that fraction of the constituency, which may be 
exinossed as follows : — 

The number of votes. 

■’ The number of members 4- the number of votes. 

■ E 
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tins fraction is smaller than those we have mentioned^ it' 
would evidently he more suitable to^ the inevitable few'- 
ness of the rich and intelligent. But oven this plan 
would give half the members of the country to the least 
capable class of voters ; and it would have the additional 
disadvantage of establishing a poor-class member and 
rich-class member side by side in the same constituency, 
which would evidently be likely to excite keen jealousy 
and perpetual local bitterness. 

We believe, indeed, that it was an after-thought in the 
advocates of ‘minority representation,’ to propose it as 
a means of giving some, hut not too much, representation 
to the poor. Its name shows that it was oiiginaUy de- 
vised as a means of giving a representation to minorities 
as such. The extreme case used to he suggested of a 
party which had a very large minority in every con- 
stituency, hut which had not a majority in any, and had 
not therefore any share in the representation. It cannot 
he denied that such a case might occur ; but if the con- 
stituencies he, as they should be, of varied kinds, it is 
very unlikely ; and in politics, any contingency that is 
very unlikely ought never to be thought of ] the problems 
of practical government are quite sufficiently complicated, 
if those who have the responsibility of solving them deal 
only with difficulties which arc imminent and dangers 
which are probable. Butin the actual working of affairs, 
and irrespectively of any case so extreme as that which 
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is put forward, tlie elimination of minorities which takes 
place at general elections- is a process highly henefieial. 
It is decidedly advantageous that every active or intelli- 
geuit minority should have adequate spokesmen in the 
legislature ; but it is often not desirable that it should be 
represented there in exact proportion to its national im- 
portance. A very considerable number of by no means 
unimportant persons rather disapproved of the war with 
Russia; but their views were very inadec|uately repre- 
sented in the votes of Parliament, though a few able men 
adequately expressed their characteristic sentiments. 
And this was as it should be. The judgment of the Par- 
liament ought always to be coincident with the opinion oi‘ 
the nation ; it is extremely important that it' should not 
be less decided. Very frequently it is of less importance 
■which of two courses be selected than that the one 
which is selected should be consistently adhered to and 
energetically carried through. If every minority had 
exactly as much weight in Parliament as it has in the 
nation, there miglit be a risk of indecision. Members of 
Parliament are apt enough to deviate from tlie plain 
decisive path, from vanity, from a wish to be original, 
from a nervous conscientiousness. They arc subject to 
sp(xdal temptations, which make their decisions less simple 
and consistent than the nation’s. "We need a counteract- 
ing influence ; and it will be no subject for regret if that 
influence be tolerably strong. It is, therefore, no dis- 
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advantage, but the contrary, that a diffused niiiiorit}’ in 
tliG country is in general rather inadequately rejiresciited. 
A. strong conviction in the ruling power will gi\'e it 
strength of volition. The House of Coiiimons should 
think as the nation thinks ; but it should think so ratho!.- 
more strongly, and with somewhat less of wavering. 

It was necessary to discuss this aspect of the minority 
principle, though it may seem a deviation from the inves- 
tigation into the best mode of giving a due but not an 
undue influence to the working classes. The advocates 
of that principle generally consider its giving a proper, 
and not more than a proper, degree of power to the poor 
as a subordinate and incidental advantage in a scheme 
which for other reasons ought to be adopted; it was 
therefore desirable to prove that no such other reasons 
exist, as well as that it would very imperfectly, if at all, 
tend to place the working classes in the position we 
desire. 

Some persons have imagined that the enfranchisement 
of all the lower orders may be obtained witlumt its 
attendant eonse<pieuce, the disfranchisement of othei' 
classes, by means of the system of ' double representa- 
tion,’ which gives to the primary electors only the pow'or 
of nominating certain choosers, or secondary electors, wdu) 
arc to select the ultimate representative. This proposal 
was made by Hume many years ago ; it formed part 
' more than one of the earlier French constitutions ; and 
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it is now being tried, as we have observed, in Prussia. 
We have an example of its effects likewise in a part of 
the constitution of the '[Jnited States. Although, there- 
fore, we may not have quite so full a trial of the proposed 
machinery as we could wish, we have some experience of 
it. The most obvious objection to it is, that it gives to 
the Avorking classes the theoretical supremacy as much as 
a scheme of single representation. Whether the Avorking 
classe.s choo,se the member of Parliament, or whether they 
choose an intermediate body Avho are to choose the mem- 
ber, their power of selection will be equally uncontrolled, 
the overwhelming advantage derived from their numbers 
Avill be the same. It is alleged that the working classes 
will be more fit to choose persons who would exercise an 
intennediate suffrage ; that they could choose persons in 
their own neighbourhood well knoAvn to them, and for 
whom they had a respect ; and that the ultimate repre- 
sentative nominated by these local worthies would be a 
better person than the working classes would have nomi- 
nated t]i.emselvcs at first. And in quiet times, and before 
a good machinery of electioneering influence had been 
organized, we are inclined to believe that such would be 
the effect. The working classes might, in the absence of 
excitement and artificial stimulus, choose persons Avhom 
they kneAV to be better judges than themselves ; and, in 
accordance Avith the theory of the scheme, Avould giAm to 
them a, bond jide poAver of independent judgment. But 
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in times of excitement this would not ho the ease. The 
primary electors can, if they will, reciniro fromtlie second- 
ary a promise that they will choose such and such i\iem - 
hers ; they can exact a distinct pledge on the subject, and 
give their votes only to those who will take that pledge. 
This is actually the case in the election of the President 
in the United States. As a check on the anticipated 
inconveniences of universal suflrage, the framers of the 
federal constitution provided that the President should 
he chosen hy an electoral college elected by universal 
suffrage, and not by the nation at large directly. In 
practice, however, the electoral college is a ‘ sham.’ Its 
members are only chosen because they will vote that Mr. 
Buchanan be President, or that Colonel Fremont be 
President; no one cares to know anything else about 
them. There is no debate in the college, no exercise of 
discretionary judgment : they travel to Washington, and 
give their vote in a " sealed envelope,’ and they have no 
other duty to perform. According to these votes the 
President is elected. Such, indeed, appears the natural 
result wherever the lower orders take a strong interest 
in the selection of the ultimate members for the constitu- 
ency. They have the power of absolutely determining 
the choice of those members; and when they care to 
exercise it, they will exercise it. In Prussia, as it would 
appear from the newspaper narrative of the recent elec- 
tions, a real choice has been exercised by the Wahi- 
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manner-— the secondary electors. But a few years of 
e.x:])erience among a phlegmatic people are not a sufficient 
trial ; there are as yet no parliamentary agents at Berlin, 
In this country, as in America, an effectual stimulus 
would soon he applied to the primary electors. If twenty 
intermediate stages were introduced, the result would be 
identical : a pledge would he exacted at every stage ; the 
primary body would alone exercise a real choice, and the 
member would be the direct though disguised nominee of 
the lower orders. This scheme would everywhere, in 
critical times, and in eleciioneering countries at all times, 
give to the democracy an uncontrolled power. 

An expedient has, it is true, been proposed for pre- 
venting this. It lias btien suggested that the secondary 
electors — the electoral college in the American phrase — 
should have other duties to perform besides that of elect- 
ing tlie representative. Suppose, for example, that the 
electors at largo chose a municipal town council, and that 
the latter elected the rcprosoiitative of the town in the 
legislature; it is thought tliat persons with good judg- 
ineiit wouhl be cliosen to ensure the due performance of 
the municipal duties, and that a good member of Parlia- 
ment would bo selected by the bond fide choice of those 
persons with good judgment. The scheme would be far 
too alien to English habits and traditions to be seriously 
proposed for adoption by this country oven if its abstract 
theory were sound ; but there is an obvious objection of 
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principle to it. The local duties of a municipal council 
are too different from that of selecting a parliamentary 
reprcsentativ'c to he properly comhinod with them. \\"o 
should probably have a town council of political parti- 
sanS; as was the ease before the Municipal Reform Act ; 
and the uninteresting local duties would be sacrificed to 
the more interesting questions of the empire. In the real 
operation of the scheme very much would depend on the 
time at which the town council was elected. If it were 
elected simultaneously with the general election of mem- 
bers of Parliament, nobody would thmk of anything but 
the latter. The town councillors would be chosen to vote 
for the borough member, and with no regard to any other 
consideration. We should have a fictitious electoral col- 
lege, with the added inconvenience that it would be 
expected to perform duties for which it was not selected, 
and to wliich it would be entirely ill-suited. On the 
other hand, if the town council were elected when the 
parliamentary election was not thought of, we might, in 
times of fluctuating opinion, have a marked opposition 
between the opinion of the town council and the oi)inion 
of the constituency. In an excitable country — and every 
country which takes a regular interest in politics becomes 
excitable — no such opposition would be endui'ed. It 
would be monstrous that the member for London at a 
critical epoch, say when a question of war or peace was 
pressing for decision, should be nominated by a town 
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council elected some time before, when no such question 
was even thou<rht of. There used in the ante-Iieform 
Bill times to be occasional riots when the close corpora- 
tions, with whom the exclusive suffrage in many boroughs 
then rested, made a choice not approved of by the popu- 
lation of the town. If this was the case when the borough 
councillors w-'ere only exercising an immemorial right, it 
will be much more likely to be so when they are but 
recently nominated agents, deriving their whole authority 
from the dissentients, and making an unpopular choice in 
the expre,ss name of an angry multitude. We may there- 
fore dismiss the proposed expedient of double representa- 
tion with the remark, that if the intermediate body be 
elected with little reference to its electoral functions, it 
will be little fitted for such functions ; and if it is elected 
mainly with reference to them, it wall have no independ- 
ent power of choice, but be bound over to elect the exact 
person whom its constituents have decided to favour. 

A much more plausible proposal is suggested by the 
recommendation whicli we made some pages back — that 
the principle which assigns the franchise to those who 
can show a property qualification should not be confined 
to real estate, but be extended to every kind of property 
tliat yielded an income and was owned hmid fide. A 
considerable number of the working classes possess 
savings; not large, it is true, when contrasted AAdth 
middle-class opulence, but still most important to, and 
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most valued by, those who have hoarded them during a 
lifetime. Tlje total aecumulatioii is likewise very large 
when set down in the aggregate. It has been suggcstcsl 
that a suffrage conferred on the owners of moneyed pro- 
perty would of itself enfranchise the most thrifty and 
careful of the working classes ; and that, as these wonhl 
probably be the best judging of their class, it would bo 
needless to inquire as to the mode in which any others 
could obtain the franchise. There may be a question 
whether we do wish simply to find representatives for the 
best of the working classes. We are not now seeking 
legislators who will exercise a correct judgment, but 
rather spokesmen who will express popular sentiments. 
We need not, however, dwell on this, as there is a more 
conclusive objection to the plan proposed. Unfortunately, 
the savings of the working classes are not invested in a 
form which would be suitable for political purposes. The 
most pressing need of the poor is a provision for failing 
health and for old age. They most properly endeavour to 
satisfy this by subscribing to ' benefit societies ’ or other 
similar clubs, which, in consideration of a certain periodi- 
cal payment, guarantee support during sickness, or a sum 
of money in case of decease. Now tliis life and healtli 
insurance wants all the criteria of a good property <;[ua,li- 
lication. There is no test of its hond fides. Simulated 
qualifications might be manufactured by any skilful 
attorney. Tire periodical payment might be easily repaid 
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on pvctmco of Hicknofts ; and it would bo perfectly iiapoN- 
si We for any revising barrister to detect tlie fraud. There 
would be no security tliat the periodical, prom iuin even, 
belonged to the poor man; it might be lent him, and 
with little risk, by his richer neighbour. Electioneering 
has conquered many difficulties. It would bo easy to 
have an understanding that the secretary to the society, 
the clerk of the electioneering attorney, shonld see that 
the premium was soon repaid, in name to the poor .sub- 
scriber, and in fact to the vote-making capitalist. The 
finances of some of these societies have never been in the 
best order; and there would be very great difficulty in 
tracking even a gross electioneering fraud. Perhaps no 
practical man will question but that the manipulation of 
a borough attorney would soon change the character of a 
‘ benefit society ; ’ it would cease to be, as now, the 
repository of the real savings of the best working men ; 
it would become a cheap and sure machinery for creating 
votes in the name of the most corruptible. So largo a 
portion of the savings of thrifty operatives are most pro- 
perly laid by in these insui’ance associations, tliat it is 
scarcely likely that a moneyed property qualification 
would give a vote to a considerable proportion even of 
the very best of them. A few would be admitted by 
giving the franchise to those who left a certain sum in a 
savings-bank for a certain time ; but, to prevent fraud, 
that time must be considerable, and careful return.s, pre- 
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pared for Lord Jolin Russell’s Reform Bill, ai/e said to 
show that the number enfranchised would be even fewer 
than might have been expected. At any rate, it would 
not be safe to rely on such a franchise for creating a. par- 
liamentaiy organ for the lower classes. Those enfran- 
chised by it would be scattered through a hundred con- 
stituencies. There would be no certainty that even one 
niember in the House would speak their sentiments. 
Moreover, we have doubts whether a constituency com- 
posed only of operatives who had a considerable sum in 
the savings-bank after providing, as in all likelihood they 
would have done, for the wants of their families in case 
of their death and sickness, would not rather have the 
feelings of petty capitalists than of skilled labourers. 
Those who have just risen above a class can scarcely be 
relied on for giving expression to its characteristic 
opinions. However, as it would be scarcely possible t<j 
create such a constituency, there is no reason for prolong- 
ing an anticipatory discussion on its tendencies. On the 
whole, thei-efore, we must, though rather against our 
wishes, discard the idea of creating a working-class fran- 
chise by an extension of the suffrage qualification to [ill 
kinds of property. A careful examination appears to 
show that we could not obtain in that way a characteris- 
tic expression for the wants of the masses. 

These are the principal schemes which have been 
proposed for adding to the legislature some proper 
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s]3okesniGn of tlie wa,nts of the lower classes by giving to 
those classes some influence in. every constituency. Our 
survey of tlicm has confirmed the anticipation with 
whi(:h we set out. The dilemma remains. Either the 
influence is great enough to determine the choice of the 
member, or it is not: if it is not, no spokesmen for 
the working classes will be elected ; if it is, no one not 
thoroughly imbued with the views and sentiments of the 
lower orders would be chosen, — ^we should have a 
democracy. 

As this, the first of the only two possible expedients, 
lias failed us, we turn with anxiety to the second. 
Since it does not seem possible to procure spokesmen foi’ 
the working classes by a uniform franchise in all con- 
stituencies, is it possible to do so by a varying franchise, 
which shall give votes according to one criterion in one 
town, and to another criterion in another town ? It 
evidently is possible. Whether there are any counter- 
vailing objections is a rprestion for discussion, but of the 
])os.sibi]ity tberc cannot be a doubt. If all the adult 
males in Stafford Lave votes, then the member for 
Stafford will ho elected by universal suffrage; be will be 
tlui organ of the lower orders of that place. Supposing 
that placti to be subject in this respect to no important 
local anomaly, the lower orders there will be like the 
corresponding classes elsewhere. By taking a fair 
number of such towns, we may secure ourselves from the 
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miscliievous results of local irregularities ; we can seciu’e 
a fair mimber of spolcesnien for the lower orders. 

Tlie selicme is not only possible, but lias been tried, 
and in this country. Before the Eeforin Bill of l<s:>2 
there wa.s a great disparity in tlie suilVage qualification 
of difierent constituencies. 'A variety of rights of 
suffrage,’ said Sir James Mackintosh, in 1818,^ ‘is the 
princijile of the English representation;’ and he went 
on to enumerate the various modes in which it might 
be obtained— by freehold property, by burgage tenure, 
by payment of scot and lot, etc. The peculiar circum- 
stances of 1832 made it necessary, or seemingly necessary, 
to abolish these contrasted qualifications. Great abuses 
prevailed in them, and it would have been difficult to 
adjust remedies for the removal of those abuses. The 
great requirement of the moment was a simple bill. 
During a semi-revolution there was no time for nice 
reasonings. Something univeimlly intelligible was to be 
found. The enthusiasm of the country must be concen- 
trated ‘ on the whole bill and nothing but the InlL’ We 
must not judge the tumult of that time by the (juietude 
of our own. 

At a calmer moment the more philosophic of liberal 
statesmen were, however, aware of the advantag(js of the 
machinery which they were afterwards compelled to 

1 Edinl)iirgh Bemew, No. LXI., article ‘ Universal Siiffrai^^o ; ’ an 
admirable essay, singularly worth reading at present. 
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destroy. The essay of Sir Janies Mackintosh, to wliich 
we have referred, appeared in the Edinhurgh Revieiv, 
and was considered at the time as an authoritative 
exposition of liberal doctrine : and almost the whole of 
it is devoted to a proof tliat this system of varying quali- 
fication is preferable, ]iot only to miiversal suflrage, but 
to any uniform ‘ right of franchise.’ On the point we 
are particularly considering, he says : ‘ For resistance to 
oppression, it is peculiarly necessary that the lower, and 
in some places the lowest, classes should possess the right 
of suffrage. Their rights would, otherwise be less pro- 
tected than those of any other class : for some individuals 
of every other class would generally find admittance into 
the legislature ; or, at least, there is no other class which 
is not connected with some of its members. Some same- 
ness of interest, and some fellow-feeling, would therefore 
protect every other class, even if not directly represented. 
But in the uneducated classes, none can either sit in a 
representative assehibly, or be connected on an equal 
footing with its members. The right of suffrage, there- 
fore, is the only means by wliich they can make their 
voice heard in its deliberations. They also often .send 
to a representative assembly members whose character 
is an important element in its composition — men of 
])opular talents, principles, and feelings; quick, m sus- 
pecting oppression, bold in resisting it; not thinking 
favourably of the powerful; listening, almost with 
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credulity, to tlie complaints of tlie liumLle and tlie foeldo ; 
and impelled by ambition, •\vliore they arc not promptt'd 
by generosity, to be tlie ebampions of the defenceless. 
It is nothing to say tliat such men rerpiire to bo chcekei i 
and restrained by others of a different character ; this 
may be truly said of every other class. It is to no 
];)urpose to observe, that an assembly exclusively com- 
posed of them would he ill fitted for the duties of 
legislation ; for the same observation would be perfectly 
applicable to any other of those bodies which make 
useful parts of a mixed and various assembly.’ Sir 
James had evidently the ivords of the member for 
"Westminster sounding in his ears. His words are not 
an expression of merely speculative approbation ; they 
are a copy from the life. 

An authority still more remarkable remains. Lord 
John Eussell, in 1821 , expressed a very decided opinion 
on the advantages of having a different scale of pro- 
perty qualification in different places, and rather boldly 
grappled with an obvious objection to it. W^e quote tlic 
passage ; ‘ All parts of the country, and all classes of the 
people, ought to have a share in elections. If this is not 
the ease, the excluded part or class of the nation will 
become of no importance in the eyes of the rest : its 
favour will never be courted in the country, and its 
interests will never be vigilantly guarded in the ligis- 
lature. Consequently, in proportion to tlie general 
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freodom of the cominunity will be the discontent excited 
in the deprived class by the sentence of nullity and 
inactivity pronounced upon them. Every system of 
uniform suffrage except miiversal contains this dark blot. 
And universal suffrage, in pretending to avoid it, gives 
the whole power to the highe,st and the lowest, to money 
and to multitude; and thus disfranchises the middle 
class — the most disinterested, the most independent, and 
the most unprejudiced of all. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, although every class ought to have an influence in 
elections, that every member of every class should have 
a vote. A butcher at Hackney, who gives his vote 
perhaps once in twelve years at an election for the county 
of Middlesex, has scarcely any advantage over another 
butcher at the same place who has no vote at aU, And 
even if he had, the interest of the State is in these matters 
the chief thing to be consulted ; and that is as well served 
by the suffrage of some of each class, as by that of all of 
each class.’ The necessary effect of the Act of 1832 ha.s 
been to make us forget the value of what the authors of 
it considered a most beneficial part of our representative 
system. That such great statesmen should have pro- 
nounced such panegyrics on the diversity of qualifications 
in difterent constituencies, when it was a living reality 
before their eyes, shows at least that it is practicable and 
possible. 

The plan is, indeed, liable to several objections : it is 
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not to bo expected that in a complicated .subject any 
scheme which is absolutely free even from .serious incon- 
veniences could be suggested. By far the most popular 
objection is that which Lord John Russell notictid iji the 
passage we have just cited. There is a .sense of unfair- 
ness in the project. Why should an artisan in Liverpool 
have a vote, and an artisan in Macclesfield no vote ? Why 
should the richer classes in one constituency be disfran- 
chised by the wholesale admission of their poorer neigh- 
bours, and the richer classes in another constituency not be 
so disfranchised ? The answer is suggested by a portion 
of our preceding remarks. No one has a right, as we have 
seen, to any portion of political power which ho cannot 
exercise without preventing some others from exercising 
better that or some greater power. If all the operatives 
in the great towns were enfranchised, they would prevent 
the higher classes from exercising any power : and this is 
the reply to the unenfranchised artisan in Macclesfield. 
If there were no representatives of the working classes 
in Parliament, its measures might be lo.s,s beneficial, and 
its debates would be imperfect; the higher classes iji 
some great towns must have less pow(.)r than in some 
other groat towns, because a uniform suffrage im])edes 
the beneficial work of Parliament, and prevents tlic 
ruling legislature from exercising its nearly omnipotent 
power well and justly. To have a good iParliamont, we 
must disfranchise some good constituents. Perhaps, 
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indeed, the "whole difficulty is overrated. We see e\’ery 
day that, so far as the middle classes are concerned, it is 
of no perceptible consequence to the individual whether 
he has a vote or not : it is of great consequence to him 
tliat the supreme legislature should accord with the views 
of his class and himself ; but whether he has voted for 
any particular member of that legislature is a trifle. We 
never dream in society of asking whether the person we 
are talking to has a vote or not. Both live, and live 
equally, in the atmosphere of politics. Siiiiilaiiy, it is 
of great importance to the lower classes that their feelings 
should be sufficiently expressed in Pailiament; but 
which of them votes for the person vrho should express 
them is of no consequence at all. The non-voter ought 
to take as much interest in politics a.s the voter. When 
all of a class cannot exercise power without impeding a 
more qualified class, we may select, from considerations of 
convenience, those members of the less qualified class who 
are to have power. There is no injustice in allowing expe- 
diency to adjust the claims of persons similarly entitled. 

It may also he objected that this plan of representing 
the lower classes does not give them the general instruc- 
tion which the exercise of the suffrage is supposed to 
bestow. An uneiifrancliised artisan in Macclesfield is 
not educated by giving the suffrage to an artisan in 
Manchester. But it is a mistake to suppose that there 
is much, if any, instruction in the personal exercise of 
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tlici franchise. Popular elections have no doubt a didactic 
influence on the community at large ; they diffuse an 
interest in great affairs through the country; but the, 
elevating effect of giving a vote is always inffnitesiTnally 
small. Among the lower classes it is a c[uestion whether 
the risk of moral deterioration does not quite balance 
the hope of moral eleyation. Popular institutions educate 
by the intellectual atmosphere which they constantly 
create-j and not by the occasional decisions which they 
re(iuire. And were it otherwise, intellectual instruc- 
tion is but a secondary benefit of popular government ; 
and we must not throw away, in the hope of increasing 
it, the primary advantage of being well governed. We 
believe too that, in fact, mere existence under a good 
government is more instructive than the power of now 
and then contributing to a bad government. 

We are more afraid of the objection that this in- 
equality of suffrage in otherwise similar constituencies 
is an anomaly' which may grow up imperceptibly, as it 
did before the Reform Bill, but cannot now be created 
da novo. We admit the difficulty: we are well aware 
that this inequality, like every other expedient in politics 
to which the objections are apparent and the advantages 
latent, is far easier to preserve than to originate. But 
when great interests are at stake, we should only give 
up that which is impossible; what is merely difficult 
should be done. Moreover, a little examination will, we 
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tliink, sliow that the obstacles are far slighter than they 
might seem at first sight. 

From this point of view it is worth remarking, that 
the inequality of suffrage qualification to a certain extent 
still exists. The effect of the Ecforin Act has been 
to hide and diminish, but not to annihilate, the in- 
equalities which existed before. The constituencies in 
which these inequalities existed were naturally opposed 
to their abolition, and a compromise was effected. Ail 
persons duly qualified to vote on the 7th of June, 1S32, 
were to retain their right for life, subject to certain 
conditions of residence and registration. In all boroughs, 
likewise, in which freedom of the borough, whether 
acquired by birth or servitude prescriptively, gave a 
vote, that franchise was to a certain extent retained. 
The freemen of such boroughs have votes now just as 
before, and freedom can be acquired in the same way ; 
no change on this point was effected in 1832, except that 
a borough franchise so obtained is forfeited by non- 
residence in the borough. The number of these anomalous 
votes is still very considerable. Mr. Newmarcli has 
shown that in 1853 it amounted to 60,565, which is more 
than one-seventh of 400,000, the number (or nearly so) 
of borough electors at that time. We have therefore 
a very considerable amoimt of inequality in our present 
system ; we should scarcely propose to increase it, but to 
distribute it more usefully. 
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Tlie freemen of Coventry, Derby, Leicester, are not 
a class of whom, we wish to undertake the defence ; aii<l 
in many towns the existence of those old rights is a 
recognized nuisance. We are not prepared to approve all 
anomalies in our representation. Our principles are 
especially opposed to .the enfranchisement of favoured 
individuals in minor towns — few enough to be bought, 
corruptible enough to wish to be bought; who are not 
in general the majority of the constituency, but who 
exercise important influence because they can throw in a 
purchasable balance of votes on critical occasions ; who 
are in no respect fair representatives of the working 
classes, who do not return to the house a single fit person 
wdlling to be spokesman for them. We argue merely that 
the effect of the Act of 1832 has only been to diminish 
the inequality of suffrage qualification before existing; 
and by no means to establish, even if a single act of Parlia- 
ment could have so done, the erroneous principle that 
there is to be no inequality. 

But the most effectual way of showing that it is 
possible to create wvo a beneficial variety of property 
(jualifications, is to point out how it can be done. 
If it be admitted that we should found working-class 
constituencies, it is clear that we should found tliem 
where the working classes live. This is of course in the 
great scats of industry, where work is plentiful and 
constant. Those wdie reside in such towns arc likewise 
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tlie most political part of the class: the agricultural 
labourers, scattered in rural parishes, -with low wages and 
little knowledge, have no views and no sentiments which 
admit of parliamentary expression ; they have no political 
thoughts. If we wish to give due expression, and not 
more than due expression, to the ideas of the democracy, 
we must select some few of the very largest towns, 
wiiere its characteristic elements are most congregated. 
It ■would have been more fortunate if these towns had 
acquired such a franchise prescriptively ; but it would 
have been all but miraculous if such had been the case. 
Many of our greatest towns are situated in what, in 
more purely agricultural times, were very uninfluential 
districts ; -we must not expect an hereditary franchise for 
newly-created interests. As it is necessary to have a 
rule of selection, the be.st which can be suggested is the 
rule of population ; we would propose, therefore, that 
in the very largest towns in England there should be 

‘ It may, indeed, be objected that these large constituencies are just 
the ones in which a rate-paying franchise would have the most conclusively 
democratic eilect ; and that if we concede it as to these, it is not worth 
while to resist it with respect to others in which we might hope, by the 
iulluenco of wealth and social standing, to counteract more or less its 
dernncralic tendency. But facts show that in an immense number of 
constituencies those influences could not control that tendency effectually. 
If.au Act giving votes to all rate-payers be ever passed, it will probably 
bo accompanied by a readjustment of the electoral districts on a domoeratio 
principle, which would augment the influence of mere numbers. But 
we need not consider this, siJice the introduction of the rate-paying 
franchise into our present constituencies would introduce a now element, 
much too large to be easily managed by indirect influences. It is of 
course not known exactly how large that new element would be ; hut 
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what Mr. Bright advocates for all towns, a rate-paying 
franchise. If this were extended to all towns having 
more than 75,000 inhabitants, it would includo at present 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, the Tower Hamlets, 
Marylebone, Finsbury, Bristol, Birmingham, Lambeth, 
W estmiiister, Leeds, Sheffield, Wolverhampton, Southwarlc, 
Greenwich, Bradford, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Salford. 
If there were a bond fide representation of the working 
classes in these towns, they could not complain of a class 
disfranchisement; there would be adequate spokesmen 
for them. A member speaking the voice of places where 
such numbers of operatives are congregated, could speak 
the sentiments of that class with authority. No one 
could be unaware that the constituency in tliese large 
towns was ultra-democratic. The representation of the 
lower orders would be conspicuous as well as effectual. 

Nor would the number of representatives so given to 
the lower classes be sufficient to deteriorate the general 
character of the legislature. It would not amount to 
forty for England and Wales, or to fifty for the United 

veay careful tables have been compiled of the number of inhabited 
houses in cur present boroughs; and as the number of women rated in 
respect of tliem is no doubt small, all but a minute fraction of snob 
houses would give a qualili(?ation to a male voter. Now it appears that in 
all except ten borough constituencies the number of inhabited lionses was iu 
18.')2, and doubtless is still, more than double tliut of the pr<,!S(jnt cdectors : 
and consequently the neio element which would be introduced would 
greatly preponderate over, . and in fact disfranchise, the old. It is 
evident that it would be very difQcult to manage so many new voters l)y 
any indirect influences. 
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Kingdom; a considerable number, no doubt, but not 
sufficient to destroy the representative character of a 
house of 058 members. The House of Commons would 
still represent the educated classes as a whole ; its opinion 
would still be their opinion ; the performance of its 
ruling function would be unimpaired ; and that of its 
expressive function would be improved. 

We have dwelt so long on this part of our subject, that 
we shall not be able to devote as much space as we could 
wish to the explanation of the mode in which we think 
the remaming defects of our representative system should 
be remedied. We can only state briefly a few of the 
most important considerations. 

The first of those defects, which we specified at the 
outset, is the existence of small boroughs, which are 
either in the hands of individual proprietors or have 
become in the process of time nests of corruption. We 
need not specify examples ; the fact is sufficiently familiar. 
Indeed, all small boroughs in the course of years must 
rapidly tend towards one or other of these fates, A 
great deal of wealth in this country seeks to invest itself 
politically. A small borough of this sort necessarily 
contains a considerable number of corruptible individuals ; 
year by year skilful parliamentary agents ascertain who 
these individuals are, and buy them. The continual 
temptation is too much for shop-keeping humanity ; with, 
every election the number of purchasable votes tends to 
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increase : one would not have yielded, only-he wanted a 
now sliop-front ; another, who is proof against plate-glass, 
desires money to put out his son in the world. Gradu- 
ally an atmosphere of corruption closes over the borougli, 
and men of the world cease to expect purity from it. The 
only way in which this sort of retail purchase can be 
escaped is by a wholesale purchase. A rich proprietor 
may buy a large majority of vote-conferring p>roperties in 
the borough, and so become despotic in the town.. Each 
presentation (to borrow a phrase from the church) is not in 
that case sold on the day of election, because the advowson 
has been bought before by some one who has a use for it. 

We may escape, then, the necessity of ascertaining the 
electoral corruption of particular boroughs, and lay it 
down as a general condition of permanent purity that .a 
constituency should contain a fixed number — five hundred, 
suppose, electors. It is quite true that this remedy is 
not certainly effectual : there are many boroughs, where 
the enfranchised constituency exceeds tliis number, in 
which the elections are not at all wliat we should -wish. 
But the tendency of such a measure is plain. It prevents 
the wholesale purchase by the neighbouring proprietors, 
because it makes the property too large for ordinary 
wealth to buy. It tends to prevent tlie retail purchase 
Viy inereaslug the supply of votes — which always lessons 
tlieir market value, and in very many eases reiluees i(} 
below the price whicli will tempt ordinary voters to 
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corruption. Tlie expedient is not a perfectly effectual 
one, but at least it is a considerable palliative. 

Vv^hat, then, is to be done witb boroughs below the 
prescribed limits? There are in England and Wales 
about sixty-seven members, elected by forty-two of such 
boroughs. What course would it be wisest to take with 
respect to such seats ? The most easy plan in theory is 
to annihilate them at once, to have a new schedule A of 
places disfranchised. But it is easier to write such a 
recommendation in an essay than to carry the enactment 
in practice. These seats have the protective instincts of 
property. Money has been spent on many of them for a 
course of years : in all of them the present electors would 
vote nearly as a man against the abolition of ‘them- 
selves.’ The strenuous resistance of the members for 
such seats must be expected to any bill which should 
propose to abolish them in toto. And such resistance would 
be the more effectual, because in all likeliliood it would 
be indirect. The interested members, unless a sinister 
policy were unusually wanting in its characteristic acute- 
ness, would not risk a division on the unpleasant question 
of abolishing or not abolishing their own seats. They 
would tlirow the probably decisive weight of theii* votes 
into the scale most inconvenient to the government pro- 
posing that abolition ; Avould combine with every strong 
opposition to it ; in the present state of parties, would 
soon reduce it to a minority, A. proposal to disfranchise 
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many boroughs would soon issue in the resignation of 
the propovsing government. 

We must therefore assume that for the presontj to 
some considerable extent, the influence of such boroughs 
must continue to exist. In 1832 there was a popular 
feeling which carried everything before it. Now all wo 
can hope to carry is a compromise. As a compromise, 
the best expedient which we can suggest is to combine 
such boroughs. The English respect for vested interests 
would preclude the popularity of a sweeping Act; but 
the English liking for a moderate expedient would be a 
strong support to any measure that could be so called. 
The effect of such a combination would probably be in 
great part to set the joint constituency free from the yoke 
of great proprietors. If Lord A is supreme in borough 
a, and Mr. B in town &, a and h combined will probably 
be controlled by neither. The local feeling of h will 
resist Lord A; that of a would be rigid to the entice- 
ments of Mr. B. If one of the boroughs should be 
' independent,’ that is to say, purchased voter by voter 
at each election, its inliabitants would probably rather 
ho pui’chased by any one than by the pj'Ojnietor of the 
antagonistic borough. We are aware that those are not 
very attractive considerations ; but what are wo to do ? 
Ik ont des canons. We must make the best terms wo 
can with constituencies which we cannot hope entirely 
to destroy. 
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We shall ho asked Avhy -vve group these existing 
boroughs with one another, instead of combining them 
with new towns not now possessed of the borough 
franchise, which are therefore at jDresent comparatively 
iincorrupt. We admit that, in ^some individual cases, 
there maj^ be conclusive reasons for taking the latter 
course ; but we think that there are political arguments 
which should disincline us from adopting it in general. 

We saw reason to believe that the principal defects of 
our House of Commons, as a ruling assembly, were an 
excessive bias to the landed interest, and an insufficient 
sympathy with the growing interests of the country. 
On this account it is desirable not to take from the 
county constituencies all the liberalizing element whicli 
they at present possess; on the contrary, it would be 
desirable, if possible, to increase it. We should, however, 
weaken that liberal element very materially if, in our 
extreme desire to remedy borough corruption, we 
extracted from the constituency of the counties the 
inhabitants of all their larger towns. The effect of Mr. 
Locke King’s proposal to reduce the county franchise from 
£50 to £10, if it should be adopted, as it probably will 
be, will be to augment the county influence of the towm.s 
which have no borough member. We must not counter- 
act this tendency. As we think it desirable to diminish 
the sectarian character of our county members, we 
must not adopt the most effectual of all schemes for 
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preserving it nnimpaired — we must not absorb into tbo 
borouglis all other influences save those of the country 
gentlemen. 

Our second reason for preferring to combine the very 
small boroughs with one another rather than to unite 
eac]i of them with some town at present unenfranchised 
is, that wo -wish to diminish the number of seats for such 
constituencies. If we annexed new elements to each of 
them, there would be • a plausible argument for not 
diminishing their number. But, as has been explained, 
Ave wish to provide a more ample representation for the 
growing districts of the country; and there is a very 
general and well-grounded opinion that the House of 
Commons is already quite sufiieiently numerous. In 
order, therefore, to increase the representation of the 
progressive parts of England in the proportion which 
seems desirable, Ave must take from the decaying or 
stationary towns of the less active parts of the country 
the right of sending members which they have noAV. On 
a great scale, the same plan was adopted in 1832 : it Avas 
then necessary to remedy a great evil ; and therefore it 
Aras necessary that the number of seats disfranchised 
should be great, and the number of neAvly enfraneliised 
towns considerable also. As we have shown, no such 
enormous evil remains at present to be remedied. Tito 
judgment of Parliament coincides fairly, if not precisely, 
Avdth the opinion of the nation. All Ave have to correct 
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is, a sliglit bias in one direction, and a perceptible but 
not extreme deficiency of sympathy in another. The 
changes wo have to make, therefore, may be slight in 
comparison with those of 1832 ; still, so important is it 
that Parliament should really coincide in opinion with 
the nation, that we should take account of the beginnings 
of a discrepancy ; while the topic of reform in our 
electoral system is definitely before the public, wo should 
take the opportunity of correcting the undue inclination 
of the legislature towards the less active, and its contrast 
of feeling (which though slight is real) to the more active 
part of the community. 

We are the more certain that it is advisable to make 
some such change as this, because, as we have before 
observed, we believe this imeasy consciousness of the 
less perfect representation of the progressive elements in 
the nation, as compared with the unprogressive, to be the 
secret source of almost all the slight popular enthusiasm 
which now exists in favour of reform. The external 
form of what is proposed is, indeed, different; the princi- 
pal, as well as the most popular, suggestion is one for the 
representation of the woi'king classes. We liave no 
doubt that those who are at the head of that movement, 
as well as those who join in it, quite believe that such is 
their true object. But it is at least an odd undertaking 
to be headed by master manufacturers. Whatever view 
we may take of the efiects of universal or of rate-paying 
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franchise on other parte of the nation, there can ho little 
(jUGstion that its influence would be detrimental to the 
power of opulent capitalists. We must alter the world 
before there ceases to be some opposition of feeling (there 
is often a momentary opposition of interest) between the 
mill -owner and his work-people. In the days of tlie 
short-time agitation both parties understood this perfectly. 
Even now a Parliament of capitalists would probably 
propose to repeal the ten-hours’’ bill ; a Parliament of 
working men would very likely desire tO' extend its 
principle. TO' say the least, it is strange that the 
characteristic men of one class should be so ready to 
throw all power into the hands of the other. 

A letter from Mr. Bright himself to a Manchester 
association puts the matter in a difierent light. ' On a 
great occasion,’ he tells us, ‘ like the one now before the 
country, there will be differences of opinion. Some think 
one extent of franchise better than another. Some are 
for a £G rental; some, are for a £5 rental; you are for 
tlie extcn.sion of the right of voting to every man. N ow 
I prefer to establish the parliamentary suffrage on the 
basis which has been tried for some centuries in our 
parishes, and which has been adopted at a recent period 
in our poor-law uniona and in our municipal govern- 
ments ; with some needless restriction, with regard to 
the municipal franchise, which I would not introduce 
into our parliamentary franchise. The more public 
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opinion is freely and lionestly expressed, the more dis- 
tinctly will a government, engaged in preparing a Reform 
Bill, be able to discover which is the point likely to be 
most satisfactory to the public. I consider these differ- 
ences of opinion on the subject as of trifling importance 
when compared with the question of the distribution of 
seats and members. This is the vital point in the coming 
hill; and unless it be well watched, you may get any 
amount of suffrage, and yet find, after all, that you have 
lost the substance, and are playing merely with the 
shado w of popular representation.’ 

This at least is an intelligible doctrine. A redistribu- 
tion of seats in pi'oportion to i^opulation would indis- 
putably be most advantageous to Mr. Bright and his 
associates. Some of their school have made a calculation 
that sixty-three boroughs, returning eighty-five members, 
have not, taken together, as many electors as Manchester, 
which returns but two. And, independently of extreme 
eases, it is quite indisputable that the large towns and 
crowded populations of Lancashire and the West Riding 
would, in any grouping based on electoral numbers, 
assume a proportionate magnitude that would be quite 
different from that which they have at present. If such 
a readjustment could be carried, amd the present franch/lse 
retained, the followers of Mr. Bright would be one of the 
most numei'ous divisions of the House of Commons. It 
is true that the advantage of their success must be shared 
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with the class most antagonistic to thorn in fouihig. Tito 
county representation would have to be extended if elec- 
toral numbers, or any mere numbers, were to bt^ taken as 
the guide to a new adjustment. But Itr. Bright prob.al.dy 
diies not fear a conflict with Mr. Newdegate. Wo cam 
well understand that he should esteem the lowering of 
the franchise, which would impair his power, less impttr- 
tant than a reapportionment of membei’s, which must 
increase it. 

We can spare but a few words to show the unsound- 
ness of the principle on which the proposed readjustment 
is to he based ; and w:e would hope that only a few words 
are needed. Mr. Bright considers it an obvious absurdity 
that a constituency of 1000 electors should return a mem- 
ber, and that another constituency with 5000 should 
return but one member also. Such a variety is never- 
theless 'prwul facie beneficial: it w'-ould be a probable 
sign of the complete imperfection of an doctoral organi- 
zation if every constituency in it wore e{|ua]]y numerous. 
All such systems must tend to give undue preponderance 
to some classes, and to deny, not only substantial influ- 
ence, but even bare expression, to the views of other 
classes. If the nation be homogeneous, ecpial patches of 
population will tend to return similar memhors. Th(i 
more nuracrons the constituency, the more likely is this 
to be the result. Thousand A 'nuiy differ from Tl ion sand 
B; but Million A will assuredly be identical with Million 
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B. Tlic (loctrine of cliances forbids us to expect con- 
trasted representatives from constituencies with a family 
likeness. If, indeed, the nation should not be hoinogene- 
{,>us, but should contain two very numerous classes of 
unlike tendencies, whose harmony is preserved by the 
continual arbitration of less numerous classes intermedi- 
ate between them, the result of an eq[ual division of elec- 
toral districts -would be different, and it would he worse. 
Each of the intermediate classes would be merged iu one 
of the larger. We may, however, look at the living 
operation, and not at the bare theory. We have mentioned 
the contrast between Mr. Bright and Mr. Newdegate. 
What is it that prevents the continual disturbance of 
parliamentary peace between two classes of men so dis- 
similar as the members for counties — especially purely 
agricultural counties — and members for manufacturing 
cities ? Obviously the existence of the intermediate 
elements, of members sent up by agricultural towns, 
whieli contain industrial elements, and by smaller manu- 
facturing towns, which have no notion of being offered in 
sacrifice to tlie populace of great cities. An electoral 
system composed of ‘population sections’ would not give 
us a representative assembly adapted to the performance 
of either of its two functions. A House of Commons so 
elected would not represent the public opinion of the 
country’, and therefore could not rule it as it should be 
ruled. The impartial and arbitrating element would be 
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(leticient. And, as lias been explained, tliis complete 
deliciency in the qualities necessary to a ruling legisla- 
ture would not be compensated by any excellence in the 
qualities necessary to secure a good expi-iission of the 
grievances and opinions of all classes. Old English good 
sense selected a town to send representatives separately 
from a county in whicli it was situated because it saw 
there the conspicuous focus of separate feelings, separate 
interests, possibly separate complaints. Our new re- 
formers would undo this wise arrangement. They would 
(at least, such is the logical tendency of their argument) 
destroy those bounds and limits to constituencies which 
secure a diameter to the constituency; they would repre- 
sent the shipping interest by throwing Hull into the 
county of York and Grimsby into the county of Lincoln : 
distinct definition is all that is necessary to disprove 
such ideas. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the evident untenablo- 
ness of Mr. Bright’s views gives them a claim on our 
attention. It is an indication of social unsoundness that 
men of ability and energy sincerely advocate very absurtl 
theories, and are able to collect considerable audiences to 
applaud those theories. We may speak of our national 
contentment; but the answer comes, AVhat, then, do 
these people complain of? We must not rest satisfied 
Avith a mere refutation of the doctrines which arc avowed, 
or an exposition of the mischievous consequences of the 
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plans proposed. There are certain theories of political 
philosophy which supply ready arguments against almost 
every state of society which has been able to maintain a 
long existence. These heresies float among the mosst 
ordinary ideas of mankind, and are ready without the 
least research to the hand of whoever may believe that 
ho wants them. Latent discontent with the existino- 
form of government catches hastily at whatever justifies 
it ; it seeks in these old forms of false doctrine a logical 
basis for itself. One of these heresies is the purely demo- 
cratic theory of government; it has very rarely indeed 
been adopted as a guide to action, but its existence is 
nearly as old as political speculation. In every ao-e and 
country a class which has not as much power as it thinks 
it ought to have snatches at the notion that all classes 
ought to have equal power. Such an ^uneasy class’ 
believes that it ought to have as much power as the class 
which is in possession ; and not liking to put forward 
even to itself a selfish claim of individual merit, it tries 
to found its pretensions on the ' equal rights of all man- 
kind.’ Mr. Burke described the fii'st East Indian nabobs 
as 'Jacobins almost to a man,’ because they did not find 
their social position 'proportionate to their new wealth.’ 
We cannot fail to observe that the new business wealth 
of the present day (of which Mr. Bright is the orator and 
mouthpiece) has a tendency to democracy for the same 
reason. Such a symptom in the body politic is an indi- 
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cation of danger. So energetic a class as the creators tof 
Manchester need to be conciliated; their active intelli- 
gence has rights which assuredly it will make heai-d. 
Tlio great political want of our day is a capUaUd con- 
seriutism. If we could enlist the intelligent creators of 
wealth in the ranks of those who would give their duo 
influence to intelligence and property, wo should have 
almost secured the stability of our constitution ; we 
should have pacified its most dangerous assailants ; we 
should count them among our most active allies. If the 
transfer of a moderate number of seats in Parliament 
from ■ boroughs, which scarcely profess to exercise an 
independent choice of representatives, to large and grow- 
ing towns would only in a subordinate degree conduce to 
this effect, such a transfer should be made. There would 
still be enough of smaller constituencies for all purposes 
that are useful. 

We have, therefore, completed our task. We have 
shown the defects which our present system of represen- 
tation seems to contain; and we have endeavoured to 
indicate the mode in which those defects might, we 
tliink, he remedied. The subject is one of great com- 
plexity and extent, and very difficult to discuss within 
the limits of an article. To be considered profitably, it 
must be considered as a whole ; and it will ho evident 
from our own pages how much .space any attempt to dis- 
cuss the entire topic necessarily requires. Whatever 
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errors of detail may be found in our opinions, we cannot 
doubt that our general purpose has been correct. A real 
statesman at the present day must endeavour to enlarge 
the iniluence of the growing parts of the nation, as com- 
pared -with the stationary; to augment the inliuenee of 
tire capitalist classes, but to withstand the pernicious 
theories which some of them for the moment advocate ; 
to organize an expression for the desires of the lower 
orders, but to withstand even the commencement of a 
democratic revolution. 


NOTE. 

18th February, 1859. 

There arc some points suggested by the previous discus- 
sion which I was unable, from want of space, to treat as 
I should have wished ; and some, too, which have been 
brought out more clearly by the events of the last few 
weeks. I gladly, therefore, make use of the opportunity 
afK)rded me by the repuhlication of the foregoing essay 
to make some additional remarks. ■ 

A striking and most healthy symptom in the public 
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mind in reference to Beforrn jast now is its fre^hv^.^n. 
In former times the Toiy party never thought alxmt the 
matter. One of their traditional, tenets, as a party, was 
an opposition to Reform ; and all wlio desired a further 
cliange than that of 1832 were in their eyes Radicals and 
Democrats. The subject was not one for argument. The 
Liberals, on the other hand, had a vague kind of abstract 
idea that the franchise must be extended some time or 
other. They would have been shocked to hear themselves 
called Democrats ; but when they talked about Reform, 
their language, as far as it had a meaning at all, had 
a democratic meaning. It was imagined that as soon as 
the ‘ masses ’ had acquired a certain minimum of educa- 
tion, they would have a claim of right to be enfranchised ; 
and it was overlooked that in practice this would be 
equivalent to the disfranchisement of all other classes" 
and would give the lower orders the uncontrolled guid- 
ance of the community. At present the state of public 
opinion is inlinitely more hopeful. The Tories have been 
stimulated to the consideration of the subject. As a 
government of their own is to propose a Reforn.i .Bill, it 
is impossible any longer to regard the topic as beyond 
the range of permitted speculation. The Liberals like- 
wise have been rather rudely awakened to theunpieasant 
con, sequences of their former ideas. Mr. Bright, more 
than any one else, should have the credit of arousing the 
pre,sent liberal reaction against democracy. He ha.s pro- 
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poniided in a definite plan what was before an intangible 
idea. The subject has come within the range of practi- 
cal English thought almost for the first time; and, as 
usual, the tone of habitual discussion on it has deepened 
and improved. A feeling of sympathy for intelligent 
working people is perhaps stronger than ever, and there 
is every wtsh that they should, if possible, have some 
power in the community; but there is a distinct and 
settled determination that they shall not have all the 
power. 

I have dwelt so fully on this part of the subject in 
the preceding essay, that it is not necessary for me now 
to resume the general discussion of it. The public mind 
is in a much more likely mood to entertain Avhat appear 
to me to be just ideas than it ever was before, or that I 
could have hoped it would be now. There are one or 
two incidental remarks, however, which it is necessary 
to make on the subject. 

The most telling objection to the expedient suggested 
in the foregoing essay for representing the working 
classes — vIk. that of lowering the qualification so as to 
include tliem in the great scats of industry, but not 
elsewhere — is, that it sacrifices the political power of the 
higher classes in those important places. The higher 
classes in Manchester cannot be expected to like that 
they should be disfranchised by the wholesale enfran- 
chisement of the working men in Manchester. That it 
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should ever be pleasant, it would be iin])nsslblo to hope ; 
but there are some considerations wliich tend, T t.hinlc, to 
make it less unpleasant than might be imagined at first 
sight, . 

In the first place, a groat deal of the anticipated 
calamity has happened, and is being endured. The 
creators of the wealth of Manchester — and when I speak 
of Manchester, I only do so because it stands out in the 
public mind as a type and symbol of cities of the class — 
are not the ten-pound householders who return its 
members. These are the small vshopkeepers and petty 
dealers, who swarm and congregate about every great 
commercial place; but who bear to the merebants and 
manufacturers of those places much the same relation that 
the sutlers of a camp bear to its disciplined army. In 
London, where the geographical division of industrial 
pursuits is unusually evident, there are whole consti- 
tuencies composed nearly exclusively of these rathei' 
mean attendants on commercial civilisation. The Tower 
Hamlets contain very little else ; and any otk', can, see by 
walking through them how little their population has of 
the cultivated enci’gy and enlarged acuteness commonly 
to be found in a great merchant. In other towns — 
Liverpool is a strong contrast in this respect to London — 
this attendant community of inferior dealers resides in 
the closest proximity to the most important mercantile 
offices — in the focus of business transactions. The o.lfect 
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of tlie Act of 1832 lias been to throw the representa- 
tion of the large trading towns into the hands of these 
inferior traders, wlioso vicinity to the greater ones is 
inevitable, and whoso numbers are overwhelming, A 
portion of the higher class of traders sympathize in the 
views of the lower ; this portion assume to be the leaders 
of the place, and give to persons at a distance an idea 
of its tendencies quite different from what would be 
desired by the higher citizens in general. There has 
always been an anti-Manchester party at Manchester. 
The school which Mr. Bright represents has not the 
undisputed lead among the manufacturing and mercantile 
men of the north which they are commonly thought to 
have. The most cultivated people there are perhaps 
generally opposed to it. The highest and best class 
of the traders in great commercial towns are already 
disfranchised, and it would, in reahty, be better for them 
that it should be thoroughly understood to be so. At 
present the world imagines that their present represen- 
tatives express their feelings, and state their opinions. 
If the representation of such places were avowedly and 
constitutionally in the hands of the working classes, it 
would be understood that the higher traders had no voice. 
Those of them — and they are a very large number — who 
have none now would be great gainers, because they 
would no longer have the vexation, of being thought to 
sympathize with persons to whom they are emphatically 
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(jl^poseJ. The reason is different with respect to the 
prevailing party in those boroughs, but the eonclnsion is 
the same. So far are Mr. Bright’s followers Irom pro- 
testing against the wholesale admission of the class of 
voters just below them, that they arc clamorous in 
favour of that admission. If the adoption of a rate- 
paying franchise is supported by any part of the country, 
it is by the constituencies of the very largest towns. 
There is no hardship in giving to them the boon which 
they demand for every one. 

If, however, it should be found that the higher classes 
of the largest towns exceedingly disliked the evident 
disfranchisement which would be the certain consequence 
of extending the borough franchise in such towns to the 
lower orders, it would not be by any means impossible to 
find practic-able plans of preserving to them an effectual 
franchise. The first of these plans is the creation of 
what may be called siihurhmi constituencies. The greater 
part of our merchants and traders, even the Iiiglier pai't 
of our shopkeepers, have long since deserted the strait- 
ened dwellings over the shop and the counting-house 
which contented their fathers. They have residences in. 
country districts near their places of business ; all round 
our largest cities there is a network of them. Man.y 
constituencies could be found in the environs of our great 
cities where the rich, comfortable, and intellectual busi- 
ness classes reside in very great numbers, and where they 
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would be far more likely to predominate, and to have an 
effectual voice in the .selection of members of Parliament, 
than under the present suffrage system they are, or can be, 
in the great seats of iiidastry t}iem.selves. Such classes 
would benefit exceedingly by conceding to the working 
classes the undisputed command of the representation of 
the great towji itself, if they could thereby obtain a real 
representation for themselves at their own homes. That 
which they have now — so numerou.s are the meaner house- 
holders — is rather a vexing mockery than a desirable 
reality ; what they would obtain would be a substantial 
and effectual influence on the legislature. If it were 
necessary, it would be easy to provide that the represen- 
tation should be really in the hands of the higher cla.ss 
by fixing the property qualification for a vote at a higher 
point than usual (at £20, suppose) ; but I rather appre- 
hend that thi,s expedient, though quite defensible, and 
by no means intrinsically undesirable, would not be 
absolutely neces.sary, as the number of the higher classes 
rcisiding in well-selected suburban constituencies would 
give them, under a ten-pound franchise, an effectual 
superiority. 

A second plan, which is not inconsistent with the 
first, but rather .supplementary to it, is a development of 
th(i sugge.stion that personal property should be made 
the ba,sis and criterion of a qualification as well as real 
propcj-ty. The first step to carry this into practice raises 
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the question, For what constituency is this qualification 
to give a vote ? Railway debentures and the public 
funds have no locality ; if they are to give a, vote, tht'j- 
may do so for one place as well as for another, I would 
propose to give the voter himself a choice on this point. 
If he had the power of registering himself on tlie ground 
of a monied-property qualification within a certain circle 
of constituencies — say to any one situated at not more 
than fifty miles from his usual place of abode — he could 
transfer his vote to that one where it was most wanted, 
and would be most eftectual. The higher classes in the 
largest con.stituencies — practically disfranchised as they 
almost are now, and as they would be quite if the sug- 
gestions I have ventured to make were adopted — might 
find a satisfactory refuge in the smaller constituencies of 
the neighbourhood, whose numbers they would augment, 
and whose composition they would materially improve. 
In general, too, the, creation of a tmnsferahle constituency, 
by conferring the suffrage on the po,ssessor3 of non-local 
wealth as such, would be a material strengthening of the 
educated classes as opposed to the non-educated, because 
it would give the former an opportunity of concentrating 
their power where it would tell most, while the power of 
the lower classes would be dispersed, and inseparably 
attached to certain places. 

Both of these are expedients for giving to the dis- 
franchised up 2 )er classes of the most numerous con,stitu« 
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cncies liower thewhere tha,n in these constitiioncies ; two 
other expedients may be mentioned, by which they miglit 
stiil retain considerable influence vii them. 

The first of these is a modification of the 'minority 
]ninciple/ It has been shown in the preceding essay, by 
arguments which, are to my own mind conclusive, that this 
ingenious expedient would not of itself solve the problem 
oi giving to the working classes a certain number of 
spokesmen in Pailiamcnt without conferring on them the 
supreme autliority in the State. The working classes are 
the enormous majority in the country ; if the franchise is 
universally lowered so as to include them in every con- 
stituency, they will be masters of tlie country. By means 
of the minority principle a certain power may be pre- 
sei’ved to some fraction more or less of the constituency, 
according to circumstances ; but the great preponderance 
^vill be with the majority still. In the case usually sup- 
posed of a constitu(?ncy with tlii-ee members, in which each 
constituent has neve.i'theless but two votes, a minority at 
all gi cater than two-fifths of the constituency could 
return one member, if they pleased it, with complete 
certainty ; but the corresponding majority of a trifle less 
than three-filths would return two members wdth equal 
certainty. The influence of the majority would still be 
double the influence of the minority. So far from this 
piincijjle giving to the wo^rking classes a few members and 
no more, it gives the greater number to them, and only a 
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few in comparison to the rich. But though this expedient 
does not of itself give the solution of the problem of 
•which we are in search, it gives us the means of alle- 
viating the ineoiivemence attaching to wdiat we have found 
to he one solution of that problem. We may by means 
of the minority principle give a voice to the rich in the 
exceptional constituencies in -which it has been proposed 
to lower the franchise so as to inclnde the working men. 
In these constituencies we only wish to give the rich 
S 07 >ie power; it is the principle of the proposal to give 
the greater power to their inferiors. 

One of the modes in which the minority principle 
might be made use of for this purpose has an appearance 
of equality which would be, I should imagine, attractive 
to consistent democrats. It is proposed that, no matter 
what the number of members for the constituency may 
be, no elector shall have more than one vote. As has 
been previously pointed out, this is by far the most 
efficacious form of the minority principle, because the 
minority to -whieh it gives a member is smaller than it is 
under any other modi'iication of that principle, If there 
were only two members for a constituency, a minority 
at all exceeding one-third might bo certain of returii- 
iiig a single member. I cannot, indeed, imagine that in 
this form the principle could ever be adopted or oven 
seriously advocated. No one would say that one-tlni'd 
'"phis' bile of the’ nation 'was entitled to as much voice 
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one of it. A small minority, as such, and no matter 
ho^y composed, could never claim to have as mucli 
power as a large majority, the members of which 
might, for aught which appears, be equally intelligent. 
jN or, even if we supjiosed the minority to be the rich 
and educated, and the majority the poor and ignorant, 
would the result bo satisfactory. 
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town were roallj'' united, and used their legitimate in- 
fluence with zeal, they could always command somewhat 
more than a quarter of the constituenc}’’ ; they would In.* 
secure of returning a representative to tlie legislature as 
well as their inferiors. 

The same end would be reached by the adoption of 
what is called the ‘cumulative vote’ in these exceptional 
constituencies. By this is simply meant tliat the elector 
should be permitted to give all his votes to a single 
member if he pleases : thus, if the members to be elected 
for the constituency be three, and each elector have three 
votes, he would be enabled to give all his votes to any 
one candidate, instead of being compelled, as at present, 
either to .distribute them among three candidates, or abstain 
from using some of them. By means of this expedient 
also, a minority at all greater than one quarter could with 
certainty return a member ; and the effect in that respect 
would be of course- the same as if that result had been 
attained by the- other expedient. I cannot but think, 
liowever, tliat the latter mode is very preferable in other 
respects. Mr. J. S. Mill says^ very justly that the principle 
of giving the elector fe wer votes than there are members 
to be elected must always be unpopular, ‘ because it cuts 
down the privileges of the voter;’ while, on the other 
hand, the adoption of the cumulative vote increases them, 
and has in consequence a tendency to be popular. Mr. 
Mill justly observes also that the expedient of the ‘cumu- 
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lative Yoto’ has another great advantage: it enables 
voters to indicate not only their preference for a candidate, 
Init the degree of their preference. Instead of voting 
mechanically for all the candidates put forward by their 
partj^, it ejiables them to select the one whom they really 
themselves most approve, and to support him only. This 
would tend to secure to eminent and trusted statesmen a 
secure position in their respective constituencies, which 
is one of the most important among the minor excellences 
of a representative system. 

By one or other of these two schemes,, it would he 
possible to give a real representation to the working 
classes in the large towns in which they live, and to 
preserve a portion of influence and a share in the local 
representation to the higher classes of the town. Both 
schemes are, however, liable to the very considerable ob- 
jection that they permit, or rather provide for, the election 
in the same place of a member for the poor and a member 
for the -lich, which is very likely to cause local ill-feeling, 
and may sometimes irritate the poor into momentary 
turbulence. On this ground, it seems to me preferable 
that the biglier classes in the large towns should Ije con- 
tent with such indirect compensation for their local 
disfranchisement as wnuld be afforded by the two plans 
which were noticed first. But popular impression has an 
incalculable influence in such questions ; and if the higher 
classes in these first-class constituencies would feel it a 
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stigma o,r an injustice to Lave no sliare in tlieir local 
representation, such a share must be reserved to thein, 
although we are thereby compelled to allow of the elec- 
tion of two contrasted kinds of members for the same 
town. 

It may likewise be objected to the creation of such 
exceptional constituencies as I have proposed, that their 
exceptional character could not be permanent. If you 
once lower the qualification in one constituency, it may 
be said there will be no rest from agitation until it has 
been lowered to the same extreme point in aU constitu- 
encies. But this appears to me to assume that the demo- 
cratic tendencies of the country are far moie powerful 
than they really are. The extension of the suffrage, 
especially a very large extension of it, is not very popular 
with the existing constituencies. If we give to such 
privileged bodies a good argumentative defence, the oli- 
garchical tendencies of human nature will go far to ensure 
their maintaining their privileges. Nothing tends to the 
longevity of a public benefit so much as its being also a 
particular private advantage to some one who will look 
after it. Such a defence the existing constituencies will 
reaUy have if we assign to the working classes some real 
representation in Parliament ; but wdiile the most nume- 
rous class have no means at all of making their voice 
heard, there will always be an uneasy feeling that they 
are unduly depressed and unfeelingly disregarded. So 
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far, then, from tlie creation of exceptional constituencies 
tending to weaken tlie arguments in favour of tlie general 
structure of tlie present constituencies, it is the only way 
of removing the most telling argumentative objection to 
our existing arrangements. 

An exceptional character in particular constituencies 
is, it should be observed, an essential element in every 
system of class representation. If you. lay down the 
principle that there shall be persons in Parliament qualified 
and authorized to speak the sentiments of special classes, 
you must take care that in certain electoral bodies those 
classes shall predominate, that the member for such bodies 
shall be their member. You can only secure speciality in 
the member by a speciality in the constituency. This is 
the very ground on which borough populations were 
originally selected for a separate representation. It was 
believed that places differing so much from the rural 
districts in which they were situated would have distinct 
interests to advocate, distinct opinions to maintain, 
possibly distinct grievances to state. In a word, it wa,s 
believed that they would send a special representative, 
with something to say different from that which an 
ordinary county representative would ever say. By 
s(d.ecting for particular representation towns occupied 
in all the important kinds of trade, we have secured 
an expression to the opinions and sentiments of all 
kinds of capitalists. By giving special representa- 
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tives to the Universities, we have provided, perlia|)S 
not adequately, hut still to some extent, for the cha- 
racteristic expression of the peculiar views of the 
cultured classes. I believe that the principle of special 
representation should he extended to the lower classes 
also, who, from an improvement in education, have now 
in the larger towns opinions to state, and perhaps, in their 
own estimation, grievances to make known. If a special 
representation is given to such persons, it can only be in 
the same wmy that special representatives are given to 
other classes by creating constituencies with a corre- 
sponding speciality. 

It is to be observed, that the necessity for creating 
such exceptional constituencies would not be obviated by 
the recommendation which Mr, Mill has made of giving 
one vote to every man, whatever be his education, and 
additional votes in a rapidly-ascending scale to persons 
of greater education. The object of this recommendation 
is to keep the principal authority in the state in the hands 
of educated men. The scale of votes is avowedly arranged 
for that purpose. By the adoption of this scheme, you 
would give to the working classes no characteristic ex- 
pression in the legislature: you would give them an 
influence in every constituency in appearance considerable, 
but which would be of no practical avail to them as a 
class, because on all characteristic points their voice would 
be neutralized, and whenever there were class candidates 
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tlieirs would be i-ejected^ by tbe more numerous A'otes 
given for that very purpose to tbe more educated classes. 

I must have wearied every reader with this part of 
the subject; and my only excuse is the strong conviction 
^vhicli I feel of its importance, and my wish not to omit 
to make any observation which may serve to tlirow it 
into what seems to me the true light. 

As far as the nomination boroughs go, I have no 
wish to say a word in their defence. In former times 
there may have been a certain advantage in the ex- 
istence of such seats. Young men of promise were then 
occasionally brought into Parliament by the patrons of 
such constituencies, and great statesmen sometimes 
found a refuge in them during moments of unpopularity. 
But these advantages belong to past times. Before 
the Reform Act of 1832 the borough proprietors had 
boroughs to spare ; such was the plenty of such seats, that 
there were some left for the public, after providing for 
the relations and personal friends of the proprietor. But 
the fact is otherwise at present. There are not now 
enough of such boroughs to provide for the personal con- 
nections of those who own them ; and the jmblic derive 
almost no advantage from their continuance. 

As I have explained, all very small boroughs tend 
to become either dependent or corrupt, and therefore all 
very small ones should be abolished. But this is no 
ground for abolishing a great number of constituencies 
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wliicli, tlioiigli not very large, are still large enough to ho 
iairiy imlependent and fairly micorriipt. There, can b{3 
no ground for disfranchising every place which has not 
10,000 inhabitants. If we look to abstract principle as 
our guide, no measure would be more undesirable. We 
have seen it to be desirable not only that there should be 
special representatives for every class in Parliament, but 
likewise that the predominant tone and temper of Par- 
liament should be despotically controlled by no class or 
sect of persons — that it should coincide with the feeling 
of the nation itself. The accordance of the opinion of 
Parliament with that of the country is the principal 
condition for the perfonnance by Parliament of its great 
function of ruling the country. This can only be secured 
by the continuance in Parliament of many members 
representing no special interest, bound down to state the 
ideas of no particular class, themselves not markedly 
exhibiting the characteristics of any particular status, hut 
able to form a judgment of what is good for the country 
as freely and impartially as other educated men. It is 
impossible to expect that such j)ersons will be com- 
monly sent to Parliament by the counties and the 
large towns. A good deal has already been said of the 
sectarian character of the county members. I fear it 
must bo allowed that the better class of members for 
large towns are at least as sectarian ; they are capitalists, 
men of business, representing the views and opinions of 
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the ten-pound householders. I am not speaking of such 
memhers as stray in occasionally for such constituencies 
as the Tower Hamlets. Alow class of demagogue will 
now and tljon be returned by every very large con- 
stituency; but the characteristic tendency of the large 
toVvTis is to return men of business of mature age, and 
of a certain very recognizable, if not very describable 
tendency of sentiment and opinion — a kind of member 
as marked, as peculiar, and as distinct from all others 
as any county member can be. I eamiot but think that 
we shall impair the proper working of our parliamentary 
constitution if we greatly augment the number of class 
representatives, whether for the large towns or the 
counties. Whatever other defects may be alleged to 
exist in the smaller boroughs, the objection that they 
return exclusively the representatives of a class cannot 
be made to them. Every species of member sits for some 
of them. A list of persons more unlike one another 
could hardly be found than the list of the representatives 
for our smaller boroughs. When we consider how ex- 
ceedingly important it is that the judgment of Parliament 
should be alloyed by no class prejudice or class interest, 
that its decisions should be in accordance with the real 
and deliberate decision of the nation, we shall, I ho]ie, 
pause before we abolish constituencies so likely to con- 
tribute to effect this result. It is not possible for human 
skill to apportion to each special interest the exact 
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number of representatives ■vvbicli it ought to have, and 
to compose a Parliament exclusively of sucli special 
representatives. It 'would require more skill than any 
statesman can claim to establish a coincidence of opinion 
between Parliament and the comitiy solely Ijy the 
definite allotment of particular members to particular 
classes. There is no criterion to tell us with accuracy 
how much each class contributes to the formation of 
public opinion. The sole expedient for securing the 
result which we wish to obtain, is that by which it 
has actually been obtained. We have a Parliament, 
subject to two slight objections, fairly coincident in 
judgment with the reflecting part of the community. 
This inestimable coincidence of judgment is largely due 
to the immemorial existence of very many impartial con- 
stituencies. We have class advocates in Parliament, it is 
true ; but many unbiased judges, many national repre- 
sentatives, are to be found there likewise. Perhaps no 
course could be more dangerous for the country than to 
diminish the number of the latter, and so lose, possibly at 
a very critical moment, the incalculable benefit of their 
impartial intelligence. 
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AND ITS LESSONS.i 
(I860.) 

Perhaps no subject of historical researcli should be so 
interesting just now as the practical working of our 
system of j^arliamentary representation before 1832. The 
principles of representative government are again about 
to be brought under discussion ; a new proposal for Pai'- 
liamentary Reform must be announced before many 
weeks are past. The more that subject is discussed^ the 
more do all thoughtful persons wish to consult the lessons 
of experience with respect to it. Wo feel more than we 

^ The Rise and Trogress of the English Constitution. By E. S. Creasy, 
j\E.A. Poin-lh edition, revised and with, additions. London: Eiohard 
Bentley, 1858. 

The 'Re^iresentative History of Great Britain and Ireland : heing a 
Ilislory of the House of Commons, and of the Counties, Cities, and 
Boroughs of the United Kingdom, from the earliest Teriod. By T. II. B. 
Oldiield. In sis volumes. London : Baldwin, Gradock, and Joy, 181G. 
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used to do tlie difficulty of tlie question ; we distrust 
more the tenets of pure democracy; -we know in ore of 
the complexity of a cultivated community ; we know the 
necessity of giving to each class the w^eight which it 
ought to have, and no greater weight : in consequence, 
we feel more than formerly the intellectual prudence of 
recurring to the facts of experience. But unfortunately 
there are very few such facts.. Of all important 
political expedients, representation is by far the newest ; 
and our experience with respect to it is therefore scanty 
and limited. The continental nations who have made 
trial of representative government, have done so almost 
always under exceptional circumstances, and in each case 
the national character of the particular nation which 
made the trial has very greatly affected the result of it. 
The experience of America is, from many causes, difficult 
to apply to the times in which we live. The difference of 
circumstances, both economical and social, is a perpetually 
modifying force, which tends to make a sweeping deduction 
almost necessarily unsound. The contrast between a new 
country and an old ; between a State in which there is 
an endowed churcli and a landed aristocracy, and one 
in which there is neither ; between a society in which 
slavery exists and one -in which it does not; — is too great 
to he unimportant, and too pervading to he eliminated. 
Nor is it easy to derive effectual instruction from the 
working of the system which is in operation now. At 
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least, it is difficult to derive instruction -which others 
will think satisfactory. We may, and do, make out 
points sufficiently clearly to ourselves ; hut in the heat 
of controversy, and in the confusion of contemporary 
events, others, in fact, derive from the same data the 
contrary deductions. We are therefore thrown hack on 
our own history for such instruction as it may give us ; 
and the break made by the Reform Act of 1832 is, at 
least in this respect, useful. We can draw lessons from 
the times preceding it with the calmness of history, and 
nevertheless those times may yield us instruction. They 
are far enough from our own age to he dispassionately 
considered ; they resemble it enough to suggest analogies 
for our guidance. Nor is this history in itself un- 
interesting. The unreformed system of representative 
government is that which lasted the longest ; which was 
contemporary with the greatest events ; which has de- 
veloped the greatest orators, and which has trained the 
most remarkable statesmen. No apology, therefore, 
seems to be needed for writing upon the subject at 
j)resent, even if we should write at some length. 

To give an exact account of the old English system 
of representation is, however, no easy task. At present 
the statistical information which we possess respecting 
the electoral system which exists is exceedingly abundant. 
Wo can tell the number of voters in every borough and 
every county ; we know by what right of suffrage they 
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are entitled to vote, and how many of them have chosen 
in an}?- case to exercise their right at each successive 
election. Compendious works specify what lord or com- 
moner has influence in such or such a town : they sjiy 
wlicther it is preponderant and all-powerful, or only 
moderate and sometimes resisted ; they tell us in which 
town money has overwhelming influence, and enumerate 
the occasions upon which the use of that influence has 
been proved before the proper tribunal. We can hardly 
hope to obtain better information as to the actual 
working of a system than that which we have as to the 
system under which we are living. A hundred years 
ago our ancestors were nearly destitute of all such infor- 
mation. They had no means of telling the number of 
voters in any borough or county ; no register existed 
from which it could be discovered ; the right of voting 
in different places was exceedingly different, and the 
decisions of the House of Commons respecting them had 
been very confused. From political motives, indeed, 
these decisions were often contradictory ; they were 
made to suit the requirements of the moment and tho' 
commands of the minister of the day, and a judicial 
spirit was, while the decision lay with a committee of tlio 
whole House of Commons, scarcely even affected. Sir 
Kobert AYalpole used to say that in election committees 
there ought to be ‘ no quarter ; ’ and the final fate of 
liis long administration was determined by a division on 
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an election petition from Cliippenliam. As the deciding 
power respecting electoral lights was so inconsistent, it 
n'oidd perlia[)s hardly have been worth while -to collect 
its decisions ; and no one did so. A hundred years ago, 
the constant reference to precise numerical data which 
distinguishes our present discussions was by no means in 
use ; and even if the number of the electoral body had 
been more easy of ascertainment, no one probably would 
have ascertained it. The government had not yet 
established a census of its subjects, and would not per- 
haps have liked to have the voters -who chose it 
counted. At any rate, no one did count them; and a 
very general notion respecting the practical working 
of our representative system was all which could be 
formed at the time, or that can be formed now. 

The representation of England and Wales was 
formerly, as now, in the hands of counties and boroughs. 
The number of counties was the same as it now” is ; but 
they w”ere as yet undivided for the purposes of repre- 
sentation. The number of boroughs was very consider- 
able, and this of itself led to difficulty. 

It is evident that in early times, when population 
■was small and trade scanty, it would be difficult to find 
very many boroughs that would be fit to elect proper 
members of parliament. We know by trial that a tovui 
constituenc}^, to be pure and to be independent, must be 
of fair size, and must contain a considerable number of 
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better-class mliabitants : unless it be so, it will assuredly 
succumb to one of two dangers ; it rvill fall under the 
yoke of some proprietor who will purchase the place as 
a whole, or it will be purchased, Yote by vote, at each 
election. Nothing, both experience and theory explain 
to us, is so futile as to expect continued purity and 
continued independence from a small number of persons 
who have something valuable to sell, and "who would gain 
what is an object to them by selling it. But of con- 
siderable towns the number was once exceedingly few. 
Internal commerce and foreign trade have made such 
enormous strides in England recently, that we hardly 
realize the poverty of former times, or the small number 
of people -who lived where we live now. Statistics, 
though they may give us a statement of the fact, do not, 
and cannot, hU our imaginations wnth it. We may get 
a better notion of what England was in numbers and 
wealth from travelling in the purely agricultural, the 
less advanced and poorer parts, of the Continent, than 
we can from figures and books. We shall in that wa}^ 
gain a vivid impression that it would be impossible in a 
rude age and country to find a very great number of 
towns large enough to elect representatives indepen- 
dently, and rich enough to elect them uncorruptly. 

In tliG system wdiich prevailed a Imndind and fifty 
years ago our ancestors had much aggravated this difli- 
culty. They had not selected tlie most considerable 
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towns to be parliamentary constituencies ; they had not 
taken all the largest, and they had taken several of the 
sinallest. We need not now explain why this happened. 
We have no room to discuss the antiquities of the old 
boroughs ; we cannot tell in many cases why some were 
elioson which wore chosen. But two facts are incon- 
testable : of which one is, that there V'^as probably much 
original caprice in the selection of town constituencies. 
Idle sheritf* had at first a certain discretionar}?- power, and 
we do not know very precisely how he exercised it. 
The boroughs themselves were anxious, not to obtain the 
right, but to evade the obligation, of sending members to 
parliament. Provided a respectable number of borough 
members appeared in their places to assent to the 
requisite taxes, and to indicate by their demeanour, if 
not by their votes, the popular feeling on the topics of 
the day, the early rulers of England, those rulers who 
laid the foundations of our representative system, were 
satisfied. They felt no nice scruples as to the exact 
magnitude of the towns which did not send members, or 
of those which did so. In the times of the Tudors, and 
a little later, the Crown exercised its prei'ogative of 
creating new boroughs; and as the popular spirit had 
then, begun to be a subject of dread, and the voice of the 
House of Commons was already of some importance, we 
need not hesitate to imagine that the statesmen of the 
time regarded the 'loyalty’ or subservience of the 
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boroughs they created, rather than their precise size. 
Eiiglisli statesmen look to the Avants of the day, and 
especially to the wants of their own aduiinistratioii, 
much more than to complex figures ; they do so even at 
the present day, Avhen statistical tables Avill be paraded 
against them : how much more did they not improbably 
do so in the reigns of the Tudors, when there Avas no 
check upon them in any matter ret|uiring much research, 
or information ; when, if tliey chose to disregard numerical 
data, no one else could know, far less prove, that they 
had done so ! Nor A\''as original caprice the only cause 
that had given representatives to many boroughs which 
in the eighteenth century seemed scarcely fit to choose 
them, and Avdiich denied them to others AA’-hich appeared 
to be much more fit. In the contest betAveen the Stuarts 
and the people, the Crown lost its old prerogative of 
creating boroughs; the moment there Avas a contest 
between the House of Commons and the sovereign, it 
became clear that the sovereign must be Auctorious if he 
could add members to the former at his pleasure. Ac- 
cordingly the House of Commons impugned the validity 
of the so-called prerogative; their resistance Avas suc- 
cessful, and it was exercised no longer. In consequence 
the old boroughs remained, and no heAV ones Avere added ; 
and as, in a changing country like this, many places Avhicli 
W'cre formerly large gradually became small, and maii}^ 
small ones on the other hand became large, the distribu- 
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tion of -vvealtli aud mimlbers came in process of time, acd 
br a process wliicb no one watched, to be altogetlier 
different from the distribution of parliamentary influence . 

Nor was this the only way in which the inherent 
difficulty of finding good town constituencies in poor and 
rude times was artificially aggravated in our old system 
of representation. Not only were the best boroughs not 
chosen to be constituencies, but the best persons in those 
boroughs were not chosen to be electors. The old and 
complex rights of suffrage in different boroughs are anti- 
quarian matters, on which we have not a single line of 
space to bestow ; but they differed very much. Origi- 
nally, perhaps, the right or duty had belonged or attached 
to all rate-paying householders ; but this simple definition, 
if it ever existed, had long passed away, and the rights 
of suffrage had become most various. No short descrip- 
tion, much less any single definition, would include them. 
We give those which existed in the boroughs of two 
counties, Somersetshire and Lancashire, to show how 
great the diversity was, aud how many ‘permutations 
and combinations ’ it embraced. 

SoMKRSETSHIItE. 

Bristol . , , Freeholders of 40s. and free burgesses. 

Bath. .... Mayor, aldermen, and common councilmcn only. 
Wells . . . Mayor, masters, burgesses, and freemen of the seven 
trading companies of the said city. 

Tacjntox . . Potwallers, not receiving alms or charity. 
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liiiiDfiEWATEE . Mayor, aldermen, and twenty-four capital burgesses 
of the borough paying i3cot and lot, 

Ilchestee . . Alleged to he the inhabitants of the said town payiirg 
scot and lot, which the town called potwallers. 
iMiNEHEAD . . The parishioners of Dunster and Minehead, being 
housekeepers in the borough of Minehead, and not 

receiving alms. 

Milborn Poet . The capital bailiffs and their deputies, the number of 
bailiffs being nine, and their deiiuties being two 
in the commonalty, stewards, their number being 
two; and the inhabitants thereof paying scot and 
lot. 

LAITCASHrRE, 

Lancaster . . Freemen only. 

Wigan . . . Free burgesses. 

Glithehoe . . Freeholders, resident and non-resident. 

Liverpool . . Mayor, bailiffs, and freemen not receiving alms. 
Preston . . .All the inhabitants. 

Generally speaking, we may perhaps say that the 
original scot and lot (or rate-paying) qualification had 
been submitted to two opposite forces of alteration. By 
one it had been restricted to certain inhabitants of the 
town who, by virtue of some corporate right or municipal 
office, assumed to themselves to be its most important 
and chief inhabitants. These principal persons were 
usually few, and they pradently contrived that their 
number should not be augmented. They formed them- 
selves into self-renewing corporations : at every vacancy 
the remaining members filled up the place as they deemed 
best, and they took care no one should have votes for the 
borough but themselves. On the other hand, by a second 
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procc.s.s, tlie ]')orongli suffrage had been widened so as to 
include all freemen, or all inhabitant householders not 
receiving alms ; eveiybody, in short, who could be included 
in it. The process of extension, as was natural, was of 
tlie two the older process. While the right of electing 
members was attended by the duty of paying them, it 
was an onerous bmden, and the chief people in the place 
tried to extend it as far as they weU could; in later 
times, when members were no longer paid, and political 
advantages were to be obtained by the skilful use of a 
vote, the influential people of a borough tried as much as 
possible to keep the parliamentary suftrage to themsel%^es. 
In the last attempt they generally succeeded. The 
boroughs in which the people at large elected the members 
were, in the eighteenth century, far fewer than those in 
which a few persons of one sort or another elected them. 
The tendency of the House of Commons itself, from 
various causes, was rather to confine than to extend the 
right of suflrage. But in whichever direction the pro- 
gress of time had altered what we may suppose to have 
been the original right of franchise, whether it had 
restricted it or had extended it, the eflect upon the 
constituency was almost equally bad. If it was much 
narrowed, it fell into the hands of a very small number 
of persons, who used for their own benefit wbat had 
become a very marketable privilege ; and if tlio fj'aiiebise 
had been very much extended — especially if it hccaine. 
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as in several places it did, nearly equivalent to universal 
sufirage — we may readily conceive in wliat inanner it 
was used, when we remember tliat many of the boroviglis 
were small, that in that age corruption was thought far 
less disgraceful than at present, and that the poorer 
classes were much poorer and much, more ignorant than 
tliey now are. 

We need not further explain the general causes which, 
impaired the independence and purity -of the ancient 
boroughs. As it would have been somewhat difficult to 
find in old times enough boroughs that were proper to 
choose representatives ; as the best had not been chosen 
— perhajDs had not been searched for ; as in the actual 
boroughs the best people to be voters had not been 
selected as such; as in most of them the electing con- 
stituency was very small ; — it is no wonder that most of 
these boroughs fell more or less under the control of rich 
men who considered the franchise of the borough a part 
of their own property. 

With the counties the case was somewhat different ; 
as yet there was no Chandos clause, the forty-shilling 
freehold was as yet the only title to a vote. Yeomen 
with such freeholds were as yet numerous, in many 
counties very numerous, and were still sturdy and in- 
dependent. The inferior gentry w^ere not always much 
disposed to submit to the dictation of lord or duke. In 
the last century, the county franchise was always con- 
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>idered as tlie free and independent element ; those who 
wished to purity the legislatnrej always proposed to 
anginent that element, and saw no other means of obtain- 
ing what they wished for. 

But even the counties were in former times far less 
independent than, from the nature of the legal francliise — 
from the paper description of it— -we should suppose. Our 
county society has always been an aristocratic society; 
and in the last century aristocracy was a power of which 
it is difhcult in these days of free manners and careless 
speech to realize the force. Society had then, far more 
than now, a simple, regular, recognized structure ; each 
class had its place : it looked uj) to the classes above 
it ; it would have thought it wrong to vie with them, or 
even to imitate them. Each class was to a certain 
extent independent; each went its own way on its 
own affairs, attended to the transactions of its own 
calling and the details of its own life: but each had 
a tendency, such as we can hardly now imagine, to be 
guided, impelled, and governed by those ^vho were above 
them on all questions and in all matters which concerned 
or seemed to concern all classes equally. The real dis- 
tinction between classes, too, was then an infinitely 
greater one than it now is. The aristocratic- class was 
the most educated class, had access to the best society ; 
was, as a whole, by far the most polished and cultivated 
class in the nation. For good and for evil, noblemen 
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had a power then to which there is nothing comparable, 
scarcely any thing analogous, now. Amusing illustrations 
of this occur in the documents of the time, Tlius Burke, 
in a memorandum on East Indian affairs, addrcsstal to tlie 
noblemen and gentlemen who composed the Rockingham 
party, proposes the following scheme : ' With regard to 
the Bank [of England], which is the grand instrument of 
the Court on this occasion, might it not be proper (if pos- 
sible) that some of you of the greatest property should 
resolve to have nothing to do with their paper ? There am 
hve or six of you that would frighten them.’ If the terri- 
torial influence of the aristocracy was supposed to be so 
powerful in Threadneedle Street, we may easily suppose 
W'hat it must have been in their oum counties, at their 
own doors. The county contests of the last century had 
a continued tendency to become family conflicts between 
one noble house and another. The political questions of 
the day were merged in the intensity of the aristocratic, 
and perhaps hereditary feud. 

Such was the representation of England ; and it seems 
restricted enough ; but that of Scotland was even nioi'e 
restricted still, mid more subject to illegitimate influence. 
Even the stoutest defenders of the old system of repre- 
sentation before 1832 used to own that the Scotch system 
could only he defended as ‘part of a whole,’ and tliat 
taken by itself it was absurd. There were in theory in 
Scotland thiidy county members and flfteeu borough 
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mombe-rs ; but the franchise had in both of tliem been 
iiarroAved to an almost inconceivable extent. In 1812 
the whole county constituency only amounted to 1235, 
and the whole borough constituency to 1253. The 
franchise in the counties was restricted to the tenants- 
in-chief of the crown ; all proprietors (the feudal law in 
theory still prevailed) who held from a subject were 
disfranclnsed, though a very large portion of the county 
w’-as owned by them. The result was much about the 
same as if in England the county member had been 
chosen, not by the 40.s*. freeholders, but the lords of the 
manor. The Iranchise was practically as confined in 
Scotland as that restriction would have made it here. 
The borough franchise, too, was possessed by the mem- 
bers of the town councils of the various boroughs ex- 
clusively; no other persons had a share in it. The 
burghs were, as now, divided into districts ; in each 
district the town council of each burgh contained in it 
named a delegate, and by the majority of these delegates 
the member for the district was chosen. Edinburgh 
alone had the honour of a separate representation ; and 
its constituency amounted in number to thirty-three. 

What degree of independence such small constituencies 
]uay have possessed in England or in Scotland, we eamrot 
now accurately know. Even to those wdio knew the 
places best, it must have been sometimes difficult to 
determine it -with accuracy. Influence is in its very 
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nature somewhat secret ; we cannot tell whence it pre- 
cisely comes, by wljat exact channels it acts, or in what 
direction it is tending. Any estimate which can be formed 
of the degree in •which the constitmmeies of the last 
century, such as \'ire have described them, Avefo either 
dependent or independent, must be very vague. Tlie 
public at large knew very little on the subject ; and no 
one took the trouble to note down in detail and with 
precision, that which they did know. A general notion 
of the practical results may, however, bo easily formed. 
In the year 1773, Dean Tucker observed in a letter to 
Lord Shelburne ; 

* Your lordship has the command of two boroughs already ; and 
the public shrewdly suspect that you would have no qualms of con- 
science against commanding two more, or even twenty-two. Mr. Fox 
and Lord Holland’s I'aniily command one ; the late Marquis of Roek- 
ingham had at least two, which he might, and did, call lus own ; and 
were I to proceed after the same manner throughout the peerage and 
the great landed interest, also the commercial and the manufacturing 
interest of the realm, perhaps I might enumerate not less than two 
hundred, namely boroughs and cities, and even counties, whose voters 
choose representatives and return members to parliament more accord- 
ing to the good-will and pleasure of tho.se who have the ascendency 
over them than according to their own private judgments or personal 
determinations.’ 

As tliere were fit that time no Irisli members, the 
number of members of parliament v/as 55S; and as 
almost all constituencies had tlion two members each, 
this estimate would give about 400 to th<?, class of 
nominated and dependent members, and about 158 to 
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tliat of tlie independent. TMs calculation, rougli as it 
evidently is, and imperfect as the data for making it 
evidently were, eorresptmds sufficiently well with a very 
elaborate calculation made forty years later : 

Members returned by 87 peers in England and Wales . . 218 

„ 21 „ Scotland 31 

„ „ 36 „ Ireland 51 

Total returned by peers 300 

Members returned by 90 commoners in England and Wales 137 
H jj 14 „ Scotland .... 14 

>j )> 19 „ Ireland .... 20 

j, nominated by government . . ... . . . 16 

Total returned by commoners and government . 187 

Total returned by nomination ...... 487 

Independent of nomination 171 

Total of the House of Commons 658 ^ 

Whatever doubts might he suggested — and doubtless 
some might be suggested — as to the details of this 
estimate, its main conclusion may be considered to 
be certain. A large preponderant majority of the 
members of the House of Commons were' in one way 
or in another, nominated by noblemen and gentlemen ; 
and only a minority were elected by the popular con- 
stituencies. The majority of the House of Commons 

^ The above estimate is taken from Dr. Oldfield’s Eepreseniatim 
Hisl.ory, a 'work in many respects entitled to respect, but by no means 
iinpartial. The representation of Ireland, though not free from great 
defects, had been exceedingly improved at the time of the union "with 
England. 
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repi'esented the views and feelings of a particular and 
peculiar class; the minority only were elected by con- 
stituencies which could be supposed to choose repre- 
sentatives for all the other classes. 

Such was in bare outline the old electoral sy.steiu of 
England ; and we may describe it by a startling phrase : 
it was a representation, so, to say, of select constituencies. 
This is not the light in which we have been used to 
regard it. We speak by tradition of borough. -mongers 
with dislike, and of rotten boroughs with contempt. 
From circumstances which we shall soon see, neither have 
left a good name in history. Most of us are the children 
of those who destroyed them ; the leaders of our great 
parties are still those who were foremost in doing so. 
We naturally do not think well of them. But what 
were they ? They were proprietary constituencies ; they 
were, in truth, higher class constituencies ; they gave a 
representation to persons of greater wealth, of greater 
education, and presumably, therefore, of gi-eater political 
capacity, than the mass of the nation. We have, ap- 
parently at least, the best means of judging of their 
eftects. Being, as we have seen, the preponderant ele- 
ment in the electoral system, the members chosen by 
them were the preponderant element in the House of 
Commons. They were the ruling power in the State. 
How, then, did this system, so singularly and irregularly 
composed, in fact work ? We have the general results 
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ill history. The only difficulty, and it is not a slight one, 
is to understand them rightly and explain them briefly. 

In the first great quality of a representative goveni- 
inent, we may say boldly that, up to a late period of its 
existence, and with an exception or* two which we shall 
specify, tliis system worked very well. The first requisite 
of a representative system is, that the reprcsGntati^'e 
body sliould represent the real public opinion of the 
nation. Nor is this so easy a matter as some imagine. 
There are nations which have no public opinion. The 
having it requires what a pedantic writer might call the 
coordination of judgments. Some people must be recog- 
nized to bo wiser than others are. In every district there 
must be people generally admitted by the judgment of 
their neighbours to have more sense, more instructed 
minds, more cultured judgments, than others have. Such 
persons will not naturally or inevitably, or in matter of 
fact, agree in opinion ; on the contrary, they will habitu- 
ally difier; great national questions will divide the 
nation ; groafc pai’ties will be formed. But the cha- 
racteristic of a nation capable of public opinion is, that 
those })artics will be organized; in each there wiU be a 
leader, in each there will be some looked up to, and many 
who look up to them : the opinion of the party will be 
loimed and suggested by the few, it will be criticised 
and accepted by the many. It has ahvays been the 
peculiarity of the history of England, that it has been 
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capable of a true public opinion in this its exact ami 
proper sense. There has ever been a st-mdicre in English 
political society : every man has not walked l)y the light 
of his own eyes ; the less instructed have not deemed 
themselves the equals of the more instructed ; the many 
have subordinated their judgment to that of the few. 
They have not done so blindly, for tliere has always 
been a spirit of discussion in our very air ; still they have 
done so — opinions have always settled doiun from the 
higher classes to the lower ; and in that manner, when- 
ever the nation has been called on to decide, a decision 
that is really national has been formed. 

On the whole, the English constitution of the last 
century, in its best time, and before the occurrence 
of changes which we shall soon describe, gave an excellent 
expression to the public opinion of England. It gave a 
ruling discretion to those whom the nation at large most 
trusted ; it provided a simple machinery for ascertaining 
Avith accuracy the decisions at which the few had arrived, 
and in which the mass concurred. 

Tins constitution was submitted to no ordinary test. 
We have so long outlived tlie contests of the last century, 
that we have forgotten their intensity. We look on it as 
a very quiet time ; and we contrast it with the apprehen- 
sive, and changeful, and anxious period in which it seems 
to us that we are living. Of the middle of the eighteenth 
century this is a true idea, at least of part of it; but the 
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Eilgiisli Government during the early part of the century 
was tried hy what is probably the severest of all trials to the 
foundations of an hereditary and constitutional govern- 
ment — by a struggle between two claimants to the throne, 
each of whom represented a principle. We kiiow ^vell 
the arguments of the aide which has gained; but we do 
not always rememl^er the moral strength of the side which 
lost. The Jacobites had much in their creed which ap- 
pealed to the predominating principles of the English 
nature : — an hereditary family, which claimed the Crowm, 
not on arguable considerations of policy, but on ascertain- 
able claims of descent wdiich embodied, not a speculation, 
but a fact ; which had prescription in its favour, and was 
in harmony with a comitry almost all whose other insti- 
tutions were prescriptive ; wdiich had on its side the 
associations with the maintenance of order and the security 
of property, as claimants by prescription must have; 
which appealed to the Conservative instinct, which is 
always so strong in a people over wrhom the visible world 
rules so much; which appealed to the loyal instincts, 
wdiich have a great influence over a people in w^hom a 
strong hut impressed imagination profoundly works ; — 
such a family must have had a singular hold on the 
popular attaeliments of England. History proves that 
they had that hold ; and that they only lost England hy 
an incapacity for action, and an inherent perversity of 
judgment, that seem to have been hereditary in the race. 
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In the last act of the drama, during the first few j’-ears of 
the House of Hanover, the Stuart dynasty had still great 
influence in the country. They were not, indcfid, in pos- 
session ; and as the strength of their adherents was among 
the most Conservative classes, they could not regain 
possession ; hut if wo could fancy them, by any freak of 
fortune, to have been reinstated, there would have been, 
incredible difficulty in expelling them once more. Pos- 
sibly it could not have been done, certainly it could not 
have been done if the fanatical hatred of the majority of 
Englishmen to Popery had not cooperated with the attach- 
ment to freedom — if a sentiment which actuated the 
masses had not been on the same side with the convictions 
which influenced the few. If the hereditary heir to the 
Crovm had been once seated on the throne, and had 
consented to be converted, or to seem to be converted 
to Protestantism, the chances of the Hanoverian family 
would have been small and feeble. 

Just before the demise of Queen Anne, the prospects 
of the Jacobite part}’’ had much to captivate sanguine and 
shortsighted men. The female favouiite of the Queen — 
the reigning favourite we may call her — was indisputably 
on their side : the Queen, who had the strongest motives 
to be decidedly opposed to them, was not so ; her sup- 
pressed inclination — ^perhaps her latent conscience — was 
in their favour : the first ministers of the Giowm, if they 
had no ‘settled intention,’ to use Bolingbroko’s distinction, 
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had iioatiiig notions and vague ‘views ’ on the saiue side. 

; In tile nation at large, the inferior gentry — those of whom 

the Tory foxhunter of Addison is an admirable memorial 
1 — were half Jacobite ; the real clergy (the Whig historian 

^ calls tliem ‘ a curse rather than a blessing to those over 

i whom they were sct’^) were more than half Jacobite; 

i the lower class of the people— the No-Popery antipathy 

i apart — would perhaps have inclined more to tlie house of 

Stuart tlnin to the house of Hanover. Legitimacy is a 
popular title, loyalty touches the heart ; the rule of a single 
monarch is an intelligible thing ; the least educated can 
and do understand it ; but the rule of Parliament, and the 
idea of a constitution, are difficult to imagine ; the lower 
orders of people hardly ever understand them or compre- 
hend them. The only classes over whom the attachment 
to the Act of Settlement and to the constitution, such as 
I it then existed, was reaUy strong, were two: the higher 

gentry, including the nobility in that word; and the 
mercantile and trading classes— the ‘fundholdei's,’ as the 
Toiy squires of that age called them, and fancied that 
they were. 

It is evident that a very peculiar parliamentary con- 
stitution was required to give an expression to the real 
v/ill of the nation, when the classes composing it were so 
divided, and when the very principle and nature of the 
government of the country was in dispute. "What, indeed, 
.■■T'Hailum. • 
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it may be said, was the will of the country ? The elasst\s 
which have been specified did not agree in opinion, iior 
would one of them avowedly and explicitly agTce to yield 
to the opinion of the class opposed to it, Tlie squire 
would never have admitted that the fundholder was wiser 
than himself, nor would the fundholder have paid tlie 
least deference to the notions of the squire. The fact of 
the one having an opinion, would rather have tended to 
prevent the other from adopting it. How, then, was a 
national decision — a truly national decision — possible ? 
It was possible in this way. The dissentient classes, as 
we may call those over whom Jacobitism and the extreme 
Toryism had the greatest influence — the rural gentry and 
the rural clergy — bf)th yielded deference and homage, 
and to a certain extent confidence, to the higher gentry 
and the nobility, under whom, it may be said, they lived, 
near whose estates they were born, and who were the 
unquestioned heads of all the society to which they be- 
longed. On political topics this was especially the case. 
Rugged prejudice of course existed, and ‘ my lord ’ was 
not always liked ; stiU it could not but be felt that lie 
knew more of the world, liad access to better information, 
had enjoyed more of what were then the rare opportuni- 
ties of travelling and education, than the lower gentry 
had. He possessed all the means of judging which they 
had, and others too. A certain deference was paid then 
to rank which is not paid to it now, because the inherent 
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diflerence bet\Yeen the highest orders and others in Plan- 
ners and in niind was much gi’eater than any that exist 
at present. A national decision was then possible, and 
was then attained, because the classes who were the most 
likely to dissent, and who in reality did dissent, from 
Yvdiat tlie rest of the nation wished, were precisely the 
classes most under the control of, and most likely to sub- 
mit to, the moral influence of those who were above them. 

Such being the state of the nation in the earlier part 
of the last century, there was an evident difficulty in 
giving a just expression to it. Scarcely any of the 
ordinary modes of government which theorists have sug- 
gested, or which continental nations have tried, would 
have succeeded in giving it. The most intelligent classes, 
those who were disposed to support the House of Hanover 
and the principles of liberty, were, as we have explained, 
the trading classes and the higher gentry. The class most 
confided in by the nation was the higher gentry and the 
nobility. Fortunately, the most trusted class was a por- 
tion of the most intelligent class : the chosen leaders of 
the country were a part at least of those whom it wa.s 
best for it to choose for its leaders ; the actual guides 
wore some of the best guides who could be found. But 
what constitutional arrangements Avould he adapted to 
give them by law that guidance ? In what manner could 
the indefinite and vague deference of the people he shaped 
and fasliioned into a polity ? 
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Any system of democratic suifrage, wq may at once 
say, would have been, unfitted for tliat end. The classes 
into whose hands it would have thrown the powtn- were 
the lower classes, who could not be expected to have 
any intelligent appreciation of freedom, and in fixct had 
none. Anything like universal suffrage would have 
been an enormous addition to the influence of the rural 
clergy and the smaller squires. These two classes, being 
resident in the country, being known to the lowest 
classes, distributing all the casual advantages which they 
had any chance of receiving, adjudging all the petty 
penalties of the local law which they had any risk of 
incurring, must have had preponderating influence over 
the rural population. They would have brought down 
from scattered villages and petty hamlets regiments of 
voters for the Stuart dynasty, who knew nothing of the 
real merits of the controversy to be decided, who were 
utterly ignorant of the very meaning of constitutional 
government, who could have given no account of the 
very nature and structure of Parliament, hut who _^knew 
that the only educated persons they ever met, the only 
influential persons they ever saw — the parson of their 
own village, and the squire of it — had told them to do 
that which they were doing. We should have then seen 
in England that which we now see in France. The un- 
educated majority would have pronounced their decision; 
the country would have been forced to recognize it ; the 
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law would liave been compelled to enforce it. Instead of 
living under tire constitution wMcli we now have, \Ye 
niiglit, and probably slioiild, liave been living under a 
Jacobite despotism, sanctioned by tlie preponderant, we 
might ii&y almost by the unanimous, vote of the rural 
population. 

It may be objected, however, that the deference which 
we have admitted that the rui-al clergy and the lesser 
sfpuires bore to the higher gentry would have prevented 
this result. It may be said that, although they would 
have by law possessed the power of influenciiig in the 
last resort the national destiny and deciding- on the 
national constitution, they would not in practice have 
done so ; that they would have given up their own judg- 
ments, and would have been guided by the opinions of 
the classes whom they knew, and whom they admitted, 
to be their superiors. But experience shows that this is 
an error, and that those who entertain it have a mistaken 
view of a very important part of human nature. If you 
give people uncontrolled power, real, hondjide, tangible, 
felt povrer, they will exercise it accordmg to their own 
notions. Of course this is oidy true of classes which hive 
notions, jin ignorant peasantry, for example, liave none ; 
if you give them nominal political power, you do not 
give them anything they can understand, or appreciate 
or use. It is not real power to them ; it has none of the 
ciTectivcness of power in their hands : it is an instrument 
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tlicy cannot employ to obtain any preconceived result; 
tliey are bewildered about its nature ; tliey do not know 
wbat they are doing when they are exerting it ; it is not 
an.ything they can prize, and use, and enjoy. But a class 
of gentry or clergy — a moderately educated class o£ any 
sort— is not in this position. It has views, opinions, wishes 
of its own : those views may be narrow, those opinions 
erroneous, those wishes foolish; but they have them. 
Tliey are attached to them. If power is put into their 
hands, they will try to cany them out in action. Under 
a constitution which did not give them predominant 
power, the Tory squire and the Tory clergy were ready 
to give up their vague opinions and their floating predi- 
lections ; but if they had been invested with a constitu- 
tional authority and a legislative omnipotence, they would 
never have given those opinions and predilections up, or 
imagined tliat they could give them up ; they would have 
stiffened them into a compact creed, and tried to realize 
them under the despotism of the Stuarts. 

It is therefore certain that no system of universal 
suffrage, or of very diffused and popular suffrage, "would 
have secured the maintenance of the House of Hanover 
and the security of English liberty. The lo’vver classes 
would themselves probably have been on the other side ; 
and whether that be so or not, the persons who had the 
greatest, the sui’est, and the most diffused influence over 
tliem were indisputably on the other side for the most 
part. 
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It is eertaiu, too, that no system of uniform but not 
univer.sal .suffrage which would have been endured by the 
country would have given at that time a real expres.sion 
to the will of the country. As we have explained, the 
real opinion of the country was in accordance with the 
opinion of the wealthier trading and mercantile classes. 
They were zealous for the House of Hanover ; the nation, 
tlmugh not zealous for it, was favourable to it. By 
esta,bli.shmg a high and uniform qualification for votes in 
large boroughs, and by giving a very considerable number 
of members to those large boroughs, it would have l:>een 
possible, though it would have been difficult, to secure a 
Parliament with an opinion substantially in accordance 
with the decision of the nation. It would have been 
difficult, for the great towns were then few and scattered ; 
the north of England, which now teems with them, was 
then a, poor district, not only in comparison with what it 
now is, but also with many parts of the south as it was 
at that time. Still, by such a system as we have sug- 
gested, it would have been fossihle to throw the leading 
authority of the nation into the hands of the large towns, 
and into the hands of the richer persons in those towns. 
In practice, however, no such constitution would have 
been endured. The Tory gentleman would not have 
endured to lie put under the yoke of the ' fmitlholder ’ or 
the manufacturer. The clergy would never have endured 
a subjection to the class among whom Dissent had the 
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greatest liold, and possibly a preponderating iniiueneo. 
To liave attempted to liave placed the country under the 
rule of the commercial classes in towms and cities, vrould 
have been a greater revolution than the cliange of tin; 
dynasty itself; it would have shocked the prejudices of 
the nation at large; it never suggested itself even to 
those very classes themselves. 

ThuvS all ordinary systems of suffrage bring out one 
or other of two results. They would either have thrown 
preponderating and conclusive power into the hands of 
the lesser gentry and the clergy, or they would have 
throvni an equal and similar power into the hands of the 
manufacturers and merchants. Tlie first result would 
have been easy: England was then a predominantly 
agricultural country, and it would have been very easy 
to frame a system of suffrage which would give the ordi- 
nary squire and the ordinary clergyman — the ruling 
classes in. agricultural society then as now — a large pre- 
dominance. Any system which gave what would seem 
ill theory its due weight to the counties would liave had 
that effect. A system might have been suggested which 
would have given enormous power to the large towns. 
But both these systems would have heen inadequate to 
the end desired. That which gave preponderance to 
the ordinary landholder would have j-epresonted rather 
the tradition of Toryism than the present decision of the 
living nation ; that which gave a preponderance to rnami- 
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faetnrers and traders -woiild liave been offensive to almost 
al] the countiy; it would have been unendurable by 
many classes of it; it would not have been, in hict, a 
government, for it could not have governed a country in 
which it liad no root, and to whose keenest prejudices it 
was adverse. 

Tlie system which was in fact adopted obviated these 
defects. Its peculiar nature threw preponderant power 
into the hands of the higher gentry and the nobility. 
The smaller boroughs had fallen by a kmd of necessity 
of nature into their hands ; their influence in the comities 
was preponderant, if not overwhelming. As we have 
explained, this class was the one most trusted by the 
nafion, which was universally believed to have the great- 
est political intelligence, whose opinions in matter of fact 
were coincident with those of all the most intelligent 
classes. Under any other system of representation, it 
would not have been possible to give to this class prepon- 
derant power. It is not in the nature of any extended 
system of suftrage to give to 'a small upjier class any very 
considerable amount of power. Their numbers arc few, 
and their votes are immeasurably outnumbered liy the 
votes of their inferiors. It is not possible to establish in 
any country a system of uniform suffrage so narrow and 
so high as to give to this small uj^perclassa preponderant 
authority in the country. It seems iidiculou.s in a popu- 
lar government to give votes to a very few persons only ; 
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anrl as soon as any uniform system of suffrage is extended 
beyond those few, it gives decisive predominance to ttio 
many, and on that very account withdraws it from the 
less numerous but more educated orders. 

In this way, therefore, we think it certain tha.t in the 
earlier part of the last century the old system of repre- 
sentation, by throwing into the hands of a peculiar and 
influential class the predominant authority in the state, 
was more beneficial to the nation than a more diffused 
and popular system would have been. The materials for 
the ei-eation of constituencies both numerous and intelli- 
gent, both weU educated and influential, did not exist. 
The practical choice was between an uniiistructed number 
and a select few: our constitution gave the preponderance 
to the latter ; and in tlie great struggle between the House 
of Stuart and the House of Hanover — between the prin- 
ciple of legitimacy and the principle of freedom — the 
consequences were beneficial and were decisive. It not 
only secured the authority of a free government, but the 
ease with which it did so has disguised from us the diffi- 
culties with which it contended. The victory wuis so 
complete, that the recollection of the conflict is confused. 

With that struggle, however, the singular usefulness 
of the old system of representation certainly ended. We 
do not think that, in the remaining part of the history of 
the eighteenth century, it gave at all a better expressioi! 
to the national opinion than any other system rvould ha^'e 
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rltnie. Various writers have made charges against the 
English government on account of the wars which 
marl-red the period; but Ave think unjustly. On the 
w'hoie, no nation of equal strength, of equal courage 
and of equal pride, lias ever in the history of the world 
pursued a course so tranquil. We were entangled in a 
Spanish war ; we were induced by our Hanoverian con- 
nections to intermeddle unnecessarily in Germany; we 
were at Avar occasional!}?', as in every century wm haw^ 
from time to time been, with France ; but none of these 
•wars were wars of ambition. We wished when at w^ar 
for national glory : we were not sorry to go to war 
because Ave thought we might gain glory in it ; but we 
never Avent to Avar Avith a distinct desire for territorial 
aggrandisement. We have nevmr had in our national 
character any principle of aggression. We have no such 
settled inciting motive. On the contrary, Ave Avish that 
every one shall have his own — shall retain whatever he 
has already by right or by prescription ; though we are. 
jealous — -jealous even to slaying — of any one Avho by hint, 
allusion, or suggestion, throAVs a doubt upon our oAvn title 
to anything Avhich wg already haAm. We are by nature 
unwilling to relinquish, though we are not desirous to 
acquire.: 

The actual government of the last century carried out 
tlu.'se principles fairly and well ; but it is probable that 
any otlier goA'^ernment Avliich the English people Avould 
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have boi-no would have done so efj[ually. A more, dciuo- 
cratie g'overnmeut would perhaps have been more war- 
like ; but an English demoeracy will i)robably never be 
very warlike; it will never engage in a eontirniod series 
of iiitontional aggressions; least of all would it have done 
so ill the last century, when there was no struggle in 
Europe which could arouse the popular passions, and no 
cause wliich could interest profoundly the popular imagi- 
nation. The wars of Protestantism had pa,ssed away, 
and the wars of Jacobinism had not yet begun. It is 
possible that a more democratic government would, with 
its inherent aggressive instincts, have interfered some- 
wliat more in tlie petty wavs of circumstance and occasion 
which complicate the history of the last century, and 
make it so tedious to us now. But we did interfere a 
good deal in them as it was. For an aristocracy, ours 
has never been a pacific aristocracy. It is in many ways 
then.’ boast, their pride, and their merit, that they have 
less of the distinctive peculiarities of an aristocracy than 
any other which has ever existed ; they claim justly to 
have a more popular interest, and a more vigorous sym- 
pathy. The blame that attaches to tliom is similar : tlicy 
have shown the same qualities in the defects of their 
government ; they have had but little of the refining, 
calculating, diplomatic habit which usually characterizes 
the policy of an hereditary class that lias much to lose 
in war, and much to enjoy in peace. The English aris- 
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t' (Ci'acy is most Wcarlike of great aristocracies, and the 
Eiiglis'li nation is the least -warlike of free nations. Few 
of the mail}’- threads of union which so richly pervade 
on.r social. s}',->tem have been, more influential than this 
<^no. Wo liave had much of martial manliness whore we 
should have expected but little ; we have had much of 
a, path otic indifihrence where we might have looked for 
an aggressive passion. The warmth above has bee]] 
greater, and that below less, than a theorist would have 
expected ; and therefore our social fabric has been more 
equable in temperature than we should have ventured to 
predict. 

In the quiet times, therefore, of the middle part of 
the eighteenth century there is no particular reason for 
believing that our old system gave a much better or a 
much worse representation to the national voice than 
any other system might have been expected to give. In 
the more troubled times of the American war and the 
French war, there is even less reason to think that any 
other system would have varied much the course of our 
policy. We should have tried to conquer America under 
any government ; and we should have tried to resist the 
aggressive proselytism of France under any government. 
We may form our own opinions now of the expediency, 
the justice, or the possibility of these attempts; we .may 
think that the American war showed national narrow- 
mindedness, and the French war showed national irrita- 
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bility ; but tlie indubitable fact remains^ tliat botli tin-, 
one and tlie other wore popular in their day, and that 
both were thoroughly acceptable to the coiuniuuity at 
large as well as to the aristocracy. 

There is, however, great and conclusive rtjason to 
believe that, during the later period of its existence, the 
old system of representation had an inherent defect pecu- 
liar to itself, which, if it did not disqualify it altogether 
for giving a correct embodiment to national opinion, made 
it much less likely than most other systems of represen- 
tation to do so perfectly. The social condition of England 
had undergone a series of very extensive changes between, 
the time of the accession of the House of Hanover and 
the year 1832, A new world — a world of industry and 
manufacture — had been created ; new interests had 
arisen ; new modes of thought had been awakened ; new 
habits of mind had been engendered. The mercantile 
and manufacturing classes, which had risen to influence, 
were naturally unreeogni25ed by the ancient constitution ■ 
they lived under its protection, but they were unknown 
to its letter; they had thoughts which it did not take 
account of, and ideas with which it was inconsistent. 
The structure of English society was still half feudal, and 
its new elements were utterly unfeudal. It was im- 
possible to subject Lancashire, such as it became, to the 
dominion of any aristocracy, however ancient and long- 
descended it might be. Such rulers were not fitted for 
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siicli subjects, nor ’were such, subjects fitted for such 
rulers. Between the two classes there was a contrast 
which made the higher unintelligible to the lower, and 
the lower disagreea])le to the higher. Education, .more- 
over, wms diffusing’ itself. The political intelligence of 
the aristocratic classes was no longer so superior to that 
of other classes as it had formerly been. The necessary 
means of information were more widely accessible than 
they had been, and were very extensively used. The 
contrast between the constitution of England and 
England itself in consequence became day by day greater 
and greater, and at last became unendurable. We have 
not space to go into detail on this part of the subject, 
and it is not necessary to go into detail about it. If it 
had not been for the terror excited throughout Europe 
by tbe French revolution, the old system of parliamentary 
representation could hardly by possibility have lasted as 
long as it did. In the end it passed away; and the 
recollection of the evils of its latter time has obscured 
the remembrance of its former usefulness. As we have 
showui, it loiig gave us a Parliament coincident in 
judgment Avith the nation; it maintained upon the throne 
the dynasty under Avhich we live, and secured the 
foundations of English lihe,rty. It long AA’-orkod Avell, 
and if at last it worked ill, the excuses for its doing so 
Avere many. It had survived all that was akin to it, 
and Avas in contact with everything which wurs most 
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discordant to it, A constitution which was adaptcici to 
tlie England of 1700 must necessarily have been iin- 
adapted to the England of 1832, Changes so moineiitoiis 
as there. l»ad been between those years in our soeiet}’ 
required and enforced an equivalent alteration in our 
polity. 

Such is the general result of this lo}ig examination of 
our old system of representation in the niaiii quality of a 
representative system — that by which above all others 
it must stand or fall — its coincidence with the real 
national opinion, ' We see that this is a mixed and a 
complicated, but not on the whole mi unsatisfactory one. 
We will now sliortly examine our old system in three 
otlier respects. Did it give a means of expression to the 
views of all classes ? Did it secure to us really strong 
administrations ? Did it train for us efficiejit statesmen ? 
If we can in any way answer these questions, it will, wo 
tliink, be admitted that wc have discussed the most 
important part of the subject, and examined our former 
system of representation by the tests that are most 
stringent and satisfactory. 

In the second requisite of the representative system, 
that which existed in England in the last centuiy must 
be considered to have been successful. It gave a means 
of expression to all classes whose minds re(|inr(.‘d an 
expression. The mercantile and trading class liad not, 
as we have just explained, their due weight in the 
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system of government; they did not regulate all that 
they should have regulated, or control aU that they 
should have controlled ; hut they had always the means 
of expressing their sentiments. They had not, especially 
in the later times, a representation proportioned to their 
intelligence and their influence; but they always had 
some representation. The gentry were not only repre- 
sented, but over-represented. Especially during the 
closing years of the eighteenth century and the first few 
years of the nineteenth, their influence was unreasonably 
great, and their despotism absolute. They ruled the 
country without check and without resistance; they 
■were subject only to a weak and modified remonstrance ; 
they had but to listen in the House of Commons to the 
speeches of those whom they could immeasurably outvote ; 
they had but to quell out of doors the unrecognized 
murmurs of an unorganized multitude, which had long 
obeyed them, which was still ready to obey them, which 
did not know its own power. 

With respect to the lowest class of all, the working of 
our own system of representation is peculiarly instructive. 
Tliat system, by its lettei', attempted to throw a good 
deal of power into their hands. In a great number of 
boroughs the suffrage, as we have seen, was practically 
all but universal ; all inhabitant householders not re- 
ceiving jihns very frequently had votes. What is now so 
much desired, ihe representation of the working-classes 
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tlieii really existed. In Staftbrd, in Coveiitjy, and in 
ether places, the lowest classes were pr('.ponJoratit. 
Those classes had then the nieans of making tlieir voice 
heard, and their sentiments known in Pai’liainont. Tliey 
had some influence in the State, though they did not rule 
the State. In theory onr constitution was at that tinni 
in this point perfect. As we read the description of it, 
we believe that notliing could he bettor. In practice it 
was a failiu’e. The tidal of tiro experiment demonstrated 
that it is useless to provide means for expressing the 
political thoughts of classes who have no such thoughts. 
The freemen of Stafford and Coventry did not send to 
Parliament members who really and truly expressed the 
opinions and sentiments of the working-classes, because 
the working-classes had no opinion on matters of legisla- 
tion and administration, and had only vague ideas of 
what was passing in their time. For the most paid, tliey 
used the power which was given to them, not as an 
opportunity of influence, but as a source of income. 
They did not think of it as something hy which they 
could control the rich, hut as something which tln.iy 
could sell to the rich. Sheridan has left a,ii amusing 
document as to the constituency of Stafford. They 
prohalily did not expect tliat so unbusinesslike a pers<m 
should have preserved so businesslike a document; hut 
it is as follows : — - 
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i* . D. Sheridan^ JEsq. Expenses at the Boroiujh of Stafford for 
Election anno 1784. 

248 Burgesses, paid £5 5 0 each .... £1502 0 0 

Yearly Expenses since. 

£ s. d. 

House-rent and taxes . . 23 6 6 

Servant at 6s. per week) tc a 
board wages . . . . ) ^ 

Ditto, yearly wages ... 8 8 0 

Coals, etc. ...... 10 0 0 

— 57 6 6 

Ale-tickets 40 0 0 

Half the member’s plate . . 25 0 0 
Swearing young burgesses . 10 0 0 
Subscription to the Infirmary 5 6 0 

Ditto clergymen’s widows .220 

Eingers 4 4 0 

86 11 0 


One year 143 17 6 

Multiplied by years . . 6 

863 5 0 

Total expense of six years’ parliament, exclusive 

of expense incurred during the time of election. ^ 

and your own annual expenses .... £2166 6 0 

Corruption of this kind, and perhaps sometimes 
greater in degree, prevailed in almost every town in 
which the sufirage was very extended. As the wealth 
of the country grew, the price of votes became greatei-. 
If the old system of representation had endured till now, 
we can scarcely estimate how great it would by this 
time have become. Experience proved what our theories 
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sagg’e.st, that the eiifrarLeMsement of the coiTuptihle is in 
truth the establishment of corruption. 

In one respect, however j the representation of tlie 
worlting classes which ‘we formerly had in this country 
may bo considered to have been successful. The towns 
ill which the suffrage was practically universal at tinie.s 
sent to the House of Commons, not spokesmen of their 
own grievances, but spokesmen of grievances in genera,]. 
Sir Francis Burdett is but the type, and the best-known 
instance, of a whole class of members who, in former 
times, were always ready to state any one’s complaints, 
without much inquiry whether they were true ; to bring 
forward a ease, without much asking whether it were 
very w'dl founded ; to make a general declamation about 
the sufferings of the country which was a kind of caveat 
against abuses in general, and might be construed as a 
protest against any particular one which chanced to 
occur. Such undiscriminating and vague invectives had 
their use. They prevented gross instances of admini- 
strative harslmess — at least they tended to prevent them. 
They prevented the air of politics from becoming stag- 
nant; they broke the monotony of class domination. 
But it may be questioned whotber, on the whole, their 
influence was beneficial. These reckless orators had but 
little moral weight; they were too ready with tlieir 
statements to get them trusted, they were too undis- 
criminating in their objections for those objections to 
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have influence. A -weak Opposition is commonly said to 
be more advantageous to a government than no Opposition 
at all ; it gives an impression to the public that all 
which can he said against the plans of the Cabinet lias 
been said ; it gives an impres.sion that what is unchecked 
is checked, that what is uncontrolled is controlled. It 
diminishes the practical responsibility of an administra- 
tion, by diminishing the popular conception of its power. 
In the same way, the vague demagogues who occasionally 
appeared in the old House of Commons did not weaken 
the substantial power of the classes that ruled there. 
They were ‘ his majesty’s ’ objectors. It was their 
province to say that whatever was done was done wrong. 
It was not therefore of much consequence what the 
administration did. They were sure of its being opposed, 
they were sure of its being carried ; and they ha,d there- 
fore the advantage of complete power without the odium 
of enforcing silence. A despotism disguised in this 
manner is perhaps more uncontrolled than any other 
despotism : — such, however, was the mode in which the 
attempt of our old system of representation to give 
special members to the lowest classes really operated. 
It failed in what may be considered its characteristic 
function. The ideas of the lowest classes on politics 
wore still unheard in the legislature, because those classes 
had no ideas. A confused popular feeling sometimes sent 
|)opular orators to Parliament. But the kind of iiidis- 
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criminate objection and monotonous invective Tvliicli 
those orators made use of witbout ceasing, seem to lia^vc 
i>een rather an assistance than an obstruction to the 
g(iverning’ classes. The lesson of the whole history in- 
dubitably is, that it is in vain to lower the level of 
jj'jiitical representation beneath the level of political 
capacity; that below that level you may easily give 
nominal power, but cannot possibly give real power; 
that at best you give a vague voice to an unreasoning 
instinct, that in general you only give the corruptible an 
opportunity to become corrupt. 

It |is often said, and commonly believed, that the ohl 
system of representation secured, under almost all 
circumstances, the existence and the continuance of what 
is called a strong government : it is believed that under 
that system the administration of the day had almost 
always the power to carry any legislative measure whicli 
it deemed beneficial, and to do any executive act which 
it might think fit. History, however, when it is accu- 
rately reviewed, affords little or no confirmation of this 
idea. Many parts of the history of England during the 
existence of our old constitution bear, on the very face of 
tiiem, the most conspicuous evidence that tliere was then 
no security fui- the existence of a strong oxecuti re govern- 
ment. Many administrations during the la,st century, so 
lar from being premiinently powerful, were not mode- 
rately coherent. The earlier part of Geoi-gc tiu; Third’s 
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reign is simply tlie history, of a series of feeble govern- 
ments, wliieh had little power to act as they intended, or 
to legislate as they desired. The traditional notion of 
the strength of governments in former times is founded 
upon the enormous strength of the administrations which 
successively directed the long struggle with France and 
Napoleon. The French revolution frightened the English 
nation ; it haunted the people of that generation so much, 
that they could not look anywhere hut they imagined 
that they saw the traces of it. Priestley interpreted the 
prophecies by means of it ; Mitford wrote Grecian history 
by the aid of it. If its effect was so striking in the out- 
of-the-way parts of literature, in politics its effect mig’lit 
well be expected to be extreme. It 'was extreme. The 
English people were terrified into unity. They ceased to 
be divided into parliamentary sections, as their fathers 
were divided, or as their grandchildren are now divided. 
The process by which the mianimity of the nation created 
a coiresponding unanimity in the House of Commons 
was simple and was eflectual. The noblemen and gen- 
tlemen v/ho had the greatest influence in the counties, 
and a certain number of whom were proprietors of 
horonghs— the class which, as we have seen, had a 
despotic control over the House of Commons as it then 
was — felt tlie antipathy to French principles as much as 
;Uiy other class ; perhaps they did not feel it more, thongli 
some ])ersous have thought they did, than the rest of the 
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nation ; but tliey undoubtedly did not feel it loss. I’lif.' 
Parliament was as united in its dislike to Jacobinism, and 
in its resistance to Napoleon, as the nation was ; and it 
could not bo more so. The large majorities, therefore', 
of the administrations of Mr. Pitt and Lord Liverpool, 
are not attributable to any peculiar excellence in the' 
parliamentary constitution of that period ; any tolerable 
.system of parliamentary representation would e(]:Uall3’ 
have produced them ; the country was too miited for 
even an approximate representation of it not to be so. 

It is undoubtedly, however, believed by very many 
persons that the old system of representation contained 
a peculiar machinery for securing the strength of the 
executive. This theory, it has been well observed, con- 
stituted the ‘ esoteric doctrine of the Tory party. Tlie 
celebrated question asked by the Duke of Wellington, 
How is the king’s government to be carried on if the 
bill passes ?” which has since received a p}-actical answer, 
indicates without concealment the real view of English 
government entertained by him and his party. They 
held that if the majority of the House of Commons 
consisted of persons not nominated by gj'eat borougli 
pi'oprietors, but freely chosen by genuine popular electioji, 
the government could not be carried on. Thciy believed 
it to be necessary that a government should repose upon 
an immovable phalanx of members for close boroughs ; 
and that the members returned for open seats should Ik; 
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a minority, wlio would confine themselves to criticising 
the government in their speeches, without being able to 
shake its stability by their votes.’ ^ In this conception 
there was, indeed, an obvious difficulty : it provided that 
a large majority in Parliament should be always main- 
tained by the close union of the members for the smaller 
boroughs. But who was to keep those members them- 
selves united ? They represented only the proprietors (^f 
their respective seats, and who -was to keep either them 
or those proprietors always of one mind ? If the nation 
at large was divided, why should not these persons 
partake of the division? The advocates of this theory 
had a ready answer ; they said that the proprietors of 
the boroughs, and the members for them, were to be kept 
on the side of the government by means of the patronage 
of the government ; they thought that places should be 
ofiered to the borough owners and to the borough members 
for their friends and for themselves; and that in this 
way they might be kept united,' and be always induced 
to support the administration. This theory was not a 
theory merely ; it was reduced to practice by several 
prime ministers — by the Duke of Newcastle, by Sir 
lloljert Walpole, and by others. Those who tried it had 
undoubtedly a great advantage; they had the materials 
that wore needful, they had the patronage. We have no 
s]»ace to impure how the establishments of the last 
^ Edinbuf'g'h Beview, Jan. 1839. 
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century came to te so cumbrous ; but most cuiubroiis 
they woi'e. We are amazed nowadays at tlie names 
tljc old sinecures, at the number of half-useless places, at 
what seems the childish lavishness of the public offices ; 
but this profusion, though not perhaps created for a ])U!'- 
pose, was used for a purpose. Old feudal offices, which 
had once seived to mark the favour or the gratitude of 
the Crown, were employed as a kind of purchase-moiu;y 
to buy the adhesion of parliamentary proprietors : peer- 
ages, too, were used to the same end ; all the avail- 
able resources of the age, were, in truth, concentrated 
upon it. In part this consistent exertion of very great 
means of influence was effectual sometimes it really did 
make a government strong ; and some writers, who have 
not duly weighed the facts of history, have believed that 
it always must do so : but there are in its very nature 
three fundamental defects, which must always hinder its 
working for a long period with constant efficiency. 

In the first place, the theory of this machinery is that 
the patronage, of the Crown is to be used to purchase 
votes. But 'ivho is to use the patronage ? The theory 
assumes that it is to be used by the minister of the 
day. According to it, the head of the party which is 
Ijredoininant in Parliament is to (unploy the patronag<^ ei‘ 
the Crown for the purpose of confirming that ]>redomi- 
nance. But suppose that the Crown chooses to object to 
this; suppose that the king for the time being sliould 
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say, ' This patronage is mine ; the places in question are 
places in my service ; the pensions in question are pen- 
sions from me : I will myself have at least some share in 
the influence that is acquired hy the conferring of those 
pensions, and the distribution of those places.’ George 
III. actually did say this. He was a king in one respect 
among a thousand : he was willing to do the work of a 
Secretary of the Treasury ; his letters for very many 
years are filled with the petty details of patronage ; he 
directed who should have what, and stipulated who 
should not have anything. This interference of the 
king must evidently in theory, and did certainly in fact, 
destroy the efficiency of the alleged expedient. Very 
much of the patronage of the Crown went, not to the 
adherents of the prime ministei', because they were his 
adherents, but to the king’s friends, because they were 
his friends. Many writers have been veiy severe on 
George III. for taking the course which he did take, and 
have frequently repeated the well-known maxims which 
show that what he did was a deviation from the consti- 
tution. Very likely it was ; but what is the use of a 
constitution which takes no account of the ordinary 
uiotivos of human nature ? It was inevitable that an 
ambitions king, who had industry enough to act as he 
did, v/ould so act. Let us consider his position. He was 
invested with authority which was apparently great. 
He was surrounded by noblemen and gentlemen who 
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passed tlieir life in paying him homage, and in profossiiig 
perhaps excessive doctrines of loyal obedience to li’mi. 
When the Duke of Devonshire, or the Duke of Bedfov<l, 
or the Duke of Newcastle approached the royal closet, 
they implied by words and manners that the king had 
immeasurably more power than they had. In fact, it was 
expected that he should have immeasurablj^ less. It was 
expected that, though these noblemen daily acknowledged 
that he was their superior, he should constantly act as if 
he were their inferior. The prime minister was, in reality, 
appointed by them, and it was expected that the king- 
should do what the prime minister told him; that he 
should assent to measures on which he was not con- 
sulted ; that he slnmld make peace when Mr. Grenvillt' 
said peace was right ; that lie should make war whenever 
Mr. Grenville said war was right; that he should allow 
the offices of his household and the dignitaries of his 
court to be used as a means for the support of cabinets 
whose members he di.sliked, and whose policy he dis- 
approved of. It is evident that no man who was not 
imbecile would be content with sucli a position. It is 
not difficult to bear to be without power, it is not very 
difficult to bear to have only the mockery of power ; but 
it is unbearable to have veal power, and to be told tha.t 
you must content yourself witli the mockery of it ; it is 
unendurable to have in your hands an effectual instj-n- 
ment of substantial inffiionee, and also to act day 1>y da\' 
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as a pageant, mthout any influence whatever. Human 
nature has never endured this, and we may be quite sure 
that it never will endure it. It is a fundamental errcu' 
in the 'esoteric theory’ of the Tory party, that it 
assumed the king and the prime minister to be always of 
the same mind, while they often were of difierent minds. 

A still more remarkable defect in the so-called 
strength procured under the old system of representation 
by the use of jDatronage, was the instability of that 
strength. It especially failed at the moment at which it 
was especially wanted. A majority in Parliament wdiich 
is united by a sincere opinion, and is combined to carry 
out that opinion, is in some sense secure. As long as 
that opinion is unchanged, it will remaui ; it can only be 
destroyed by weakening the conviction which binds it 
together. A majority which is obtained by the employ- 
ment of patronage is very different ; it is combined 
mainly by an expectation. Sir Bobert Walpole, the 
great master in the art of dispensing patronage, defined 
gratitude as an anticipation of future favours ; he meant 
that the majority which maintained his administration wms 
collected, not by recollection, but by hope ; they thought 
not so much of favours which were past as of favours 
which were to come. At a critical moment this bond of 
union was ordinarily weak. If the minister of the day 
should fail, he would confer favours no longer; the 
patronage that was coveted wmuld pass into the gift of 
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the minister who succeeded him. The expectation upon 
which a minister’s strength under the old system of r*;- 
presentation was based, varied, therefore, with the proba- 
bility that he would succeed. It was most potent udieri it 
was certain that the minister would he victorious ; it was 
weak and hesitating when it was dubious whether he 
might not be beaten and retire. In other words, that 
source of strength was prolific when it "was not wanted ; 
when it was wanted, it was scarcely perceptible. In a time 
of doubt and difficulty every member of such a majority 
inevitably distrusted his neighbour. If others deserted 
the governineiit, his support would be useless to the 
minister, and pernicious to himself. A man who wanted 
places would wish to support, not the administration 
which was about to go out, hut the administration which 
was just coming in. A curious example of this tendency 
is preserved in the memoirs of Lord Rockingham. ‘ I 
will, go through,’ said the Duke of Newcastle, the 
minister who was just going out — ‘ I will go through the 
elections as well as I can, and endeavour to see what they 
(the Court) really intend. I think it is too late for them 
to do any mischief. They may be disagreeable, and 
defeat some of our friends, and act directly contrary to 
what they promised ; hut they can’t now alter tlie tone 
and complexion of the new Parliament : that is all 
settled, and so far my staying in to this time has been 
of use.’ On the above letter the second Lord Hard wicke 
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has liiade tlie following reraark : — *■ Notwithstanding tlio 
choice of the Parliament, which the Duke of Newcastle 
piques himself upon, they forsook him for Lord Bute 
when his standard was set up.’ Lord Bute was of coursi'. 
the minister who was about to come in, and who, after 
a very brief interval, did come in. In like manner, 
much of the strength of Sir Roheid Walpole passed to 
Mr. Pelham, and Mr. Addington succeeded to much of 
Mr. Pitt’s. In these cases, as soon as it became pretty 
clear that the minister of the day would soon cease to be 
such, almost all the parliamentary following, which was 
procured by the expectation of receiving from him 
places and pensions, very rapidly melted away. 

It was, of course, still more certain that when the 
minister of the day had really ceased to he minister, 
and was not likely to return, no one thought much 
about him. The power that was gained by the use 
of patronage was not only unstable in the popular 
sense of being weak and easily overthrown, but it 
was unstable also in the peculiar sense in which the 
mathematicians use that word, for when overthrown, it 
was veiy difficult to set it up again. It had not any 
intrinsic tendency to return of itself to the state of 
ccpiilihrium. The best example of this is to be found in 
one of the features of the old system of representation 
which is most frequently regarded as strengthening the 
g<jvernment. There were certain boroughs called Treasury 
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boroughs, in which there were dockyards or other govern- 
ment establishments, and in which the administration 
for the time being had, as such, a predominant influenoo. 
These boroughs ensured the minister who was in power 
at each parliamentary election some sixteen votes. But 
the singular insecurity of such a source of strength is 
very clear. The existence of it was a premium upon 
dis.solutions. A now administration could certainly count 
in a new Parliament on diminishing their adversaries’ 
strength by a considerable number of votes, and on aug- 
menting their own strength hy the same number of votes 
also. When parties were equally divided, such a foun- 
dation of power could not but be weak. A minister might 
possess it to-day ; but if bis adversary should come in 
and dissolve, it would cease to aid him, and begin to aid 
that adversary.^ 

' The following is the list given of the government horonghs 


Treasury. 

Dartmouth 2 

Dover . . . ' . 1 

Hiirwicli 2 

11 y the . . 2 

Wiuilsor , , . 1 

Hampshire . . . . . . . . .2 

Yanumith (Norfolk) .1 

—11 

Admiralty. 

Qncenhorongh . . . . . . . .1 

Roel tester - . . . . . . . .1 

Sandwich . . . . . . . . . 2 


Qut cnhorongh 


1 


Tntfil nwmber of members returned by government in 
England and Wales only . . . , . . 16 

The whole- representation of Scotland was in much the same position. 
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This charfictoristie instability of a majority procured 
Ly patronage inevitably weakened the confidence of a 
prime m inistor in a struggle with the Crown. Theoretical 
writers have often, blamed the successive prime ministers 
of George III. for permitting him to interfere with the 
distribution of what was, by the ordinary theory of the 
constitution, their patronage. But they could not help 
it, Tlie king had at critical moments the power of saying 
who .should be minister. He could at least, in times 
vrhen the divisions were close and the government was 
weak, at any moment transfer the purchasing power from 
the head of the administration to the leader of the oppo- 
sition. It was in consequence impossible for any minister 
on dubious occasions to refuse the king a share in the 
patronage. If he did not concede some of it, he would 
in all likelihood lose the whole of it, 

A third inherent defect in the administrative strength 
obtained by the use of patronage is its certain unpopu- 
larity. Mankind call it corruption. Eefinod reasoners 
may prove, or fancy they prove, that it is desirfihle ; 
they may demonstj^ate that it is possibly in some degree 
inevitable ; but thej^ will never induce ordinary men to 
like it. Of all governments, it is the least impressive to 
the popular imagination. It seems not only to have vice 
for its adjunct, but vice for its principle. All govern- 
ments are feeble which cannot appeal with confidence to 
the moral instincts of their subjects; but it appears 

, M 
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almost impudent in this one to attempt to (.lo so. It 
exists because it has successfully applied bad motives to 
men susceptible of bad motives. As the secret of its 
power appears to be base, it loses its hold, over the loyalty 
of mankind. We have seen this exeinpliti.ed in a con- 
sp)icuous instance in France. The monarchy of Louis 
Philippe was weak because it was believed to be main- 
tained by bribery and to ho supported from immoral 
motives. The same cause long weakened, and was at 
last the chief agent in destroying, the long, prosperous, 
and able ministry of Sir Eobert Walpole. It was to no 
purpose that he governed well; it was to no purpose 
that ho administered general affairs consummately, or 
that he regulated the finances wisely; it was to no 
purpose that he showed that those who opposed him were 
impelled to do so by very mean motives : no defensive 
considerations availed him. It was believed that his 
government was maintained by corruption, and a kind of 
disgust gradually grew up towards it, long impaired, and 
at length annihilated it. Every government under the 
old system of representation that continued long in office 
was sure to contract this stain ; that of Lord Liverpool 
did not escape it. There were sure to be some instance.s 
of misapplied patronage, which inevitably incurred the 
censure and irritated the feelings of thinking men. This 
unpopularity is a source of more continued weakness to 
a government than would be at first sight imagined. It 
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liliglit be tbonglit that an administratioii ‘witli plenty of 
votes would Lave plenty of courage ; but it is not so. A 
eeidaiii timidity belongs to all oligarcbies, and to an 
unpopular oligarcliy — to an oligarchy that is believed to 
rest upon corruption — above all. It is timid at every 
outcry, and it yields whenever it can. In the plenitude 
of power Sir Robert Walpole did not press his excise 
scheme, though it was a wise one, and though ho was 
sure that it was so ; he felt that at a crisis he was weak, 
that the popular odium was not compensated by parlia- 
; mentary support. Make what refined devices we may, 

in every free government any strong opinion that pos- 

sesses the multitude will he powerful ; it will not be 
least powerful where the government is conscious that it 
[ rests upon a basis wbieh is odious to common men, and 

I which therefore shuns a popular scrutiny. 

I For these reasons, therefore, we think, when the 

I subject is accurately examined, the supposed strength 

[ which the administrations of the last century are com- 

f monly said to have derived from the employment of 
patronage was a strength rather seeming than substantial. 
It added to the strength of administrations otherwist^ 

; strong, and that did not need it ; but it was not in its 

; nature to strengthen those which were weak, or to aid, 

I as it is sometimes believed to have aided, tottering 

[ administrations in a fatal division. : 

j: But even for this strength, such as it was, the 
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pciople o£ the last . century paid a very Iiojivy price. 
They purchased it by the almost total sacrilieri of 
efficiency in administration. We can li}i.r<lly at the 
present day conceive how utterly feeble that admini- 
stration formerly was; nor have we space to go into the 
details of the subject. But one test on the subject may 
be easily used; we mean the test of success. Our 
administrative system was subjected in the last century 
to three of the most searching tests of efficiency. It was 
tried liy a prolonged riot in the capital, by a rebellion 
within the island, hy the resistance of our greatest colonies. 
If any events can bring out the latent vigour of an 
administration, these would probably bring it out. They 
did not, however, do so. We all laiow the utter feeble- 
ness and miserable inefficiency with which th<^ mobs of 
1780 were resisted, if resistance it can be called. We 
know that London was then almost as much at the 
mercy of its worst inhabitants as Paris has over been. 
But it is not so generally Ivuown that similar events nearly 
as bad, though not quite as bad, had happoni'.d l^ofore ; 
hut they did happen. In Hume's Correspondenca there 
is a curious description of the riots of 1765 ; ' Another 
very extraordinary event is the riot which the silk- 
weavers have made for some days past. They got a hill 
passed in the House of Commons to prevent more effec- 
tually the importation of foreign silks, which the Duke 
of Bedford threw out in. the House of Lords. The next 
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day, abcn^e ten thousand of these people came dovYii to 
the House, desiring redress, with drums heating' and 
colours tbdiig. Tl'io}^ attacked the Duke of Bedford in 
his chariot, and threw so large a stone at him, that if he 
had not jout out his hand, and saved his head by having 
his thumb cut to the bone, he must have been killed. 
Ho behaved with great resolution, and got free of them ; 
since which time he has remained blockaded in his own 
house, and defended by the troops. Yesterday the same 
number of weavers assembled again at the House of 
Lords, where the horse and foot guards were to secure 
the entry for the peers. The mob were ranged before 
the soldiers, and their colours were playing in the faces 
of his majesty’s troops. The degree of security with 
which these people commit felony seems to me the most 
formidable circumstance in the whole : they carry in 
their whole deportment so much tranquillity and ease, 
' that they do not seem apprised of the illegality of their 
proceedings. It is really serious to see the legislature of 
this country intimidated by such a rabble ; and to sec the 
I House of Lords send for Justice Fielding, to hear him 
prove for how many reasons he ought not to do his duty. 
The Duke of Bedford is still in danger of his life if lit; 
goes out of his house; and we expect to see the same 
s number of people assembled every day, till something 

I more vigorous is done than any one has yet chosen to 

} ])roposG. The spirit of robbing has gone forth in this 

I 
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isatioEL to a degree that we have not experienced thiK 
C(3iituiy past, and it 'will not be found so easy a, matter 
to quell it ’ (pp. 55, 56). 

No description can be more grapliic of the WR'ia.kriGss 
of a feeble adinini.stration, unmoved by evident da, i^ger. 
We need not dwell on the other instances of ineliicieiicy 
to Vvdiich we have alluded. In 1745, the adininisti‘at/i<,m 
of the day — a divided and discordant administration, 
it is true — permitted a small body of half-disciplined 
Highlandei’s to advance into the centre of England. 
So imperfect were their arrangements, that some good 
judges of evidence liave thought thiit if Charles Edward 
had pushed on tov^rards London, he might have succeeded 
in taking it. The war with our North-AmG,rica,n Colonies 
was conducted with as little wisdom and energy ; it could 
not be with less. The whole strength of the empire was 
never put forth ; and historians have often wondered at 
the series of j)etty expeditions and inconelusivo conflicts 
with which so great a country as England endeavoured 
to reduce so great a country as America. Lord Nortlds 
government was perhaps somewhat feebler than many 
of the goveinmonts of the last century; but evcai if so, 
it is only because it exhibits the characteristic defects 
])eionging to them all in a conspicuous ami aggravate'!,! 
form. It was not exceptionally inethcieiit, but charac- 
teristically inefficient. 

The explanation of this inefficiency is simple. It 
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was canaed by the abuse o£ patronage; or rather, to 
sj.eak the language of the old Tory theory, by the. -mo. 
of it to bribe members of parliament and proprietors of 
l .oroughs. George 11. is reported to have said to Sir 
.Robe]>t Walpole, ‘ I won’t have my army jobbed away 
for your members: it shan’t be.’ It Lad been, however; 
and the state of the English army at the commeneement 
of the long war with France is a conclusive proof of it. 
Burke, in his speech on economical reform, has explained 
this point with more humour than is usual with him: 

'There was another disaster far more doleful than 
this. I shall state it, as the cause of that misfortune 
lies at the bottom of almost all our prodigality. Lord 
Talbot attempted to reform the kitchen; but such, as 
he well observed, is the consequence of having duty 
done by one person, whilst another enjoys the emolu- 
ments, that he found himself frustrated in all his designs. 
On that rock his whole adventure split— his wdiolc 
scheme of economy was dashed to pieces; his depart- 
ment became more expensive than ever ; the Civil List 
debt accumulated— wliy ? It was truly from a cause 
which, though perfectly adequate to tlie effect, one 
Yould not have instantly guessed — it was because the 
hir-amit i-ii the Ung'a Idtchen %vas a memher of par- 
hmnen f} The king’s domestic servants were all undone ; 

^ Vide “ L(n’cl spooch, iu Almond's FarUamc 7 itary Itmidar 

V!il. Til. p. 79, ol tilt! proceedings of the Lords.” ’ 
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liis tradesmen remained unpaid and became l^anlaTipt — 
because the turnspit in the Icing's Jdtahen teas a manher 
of ptarlhament His majesty’s slumbers were intci-ni])tod, 
liis pillow was stuffed with thorns, and his peace of 
mind entirely broken — because ike king’s turnspit was 
a member of parliament The judges were unpaid ; the 
justice of the kingdom .bent and gave umy; the foreign 
ministers remained inactive and unprovided ; the system 
of Europe was dissolved ; the chain of our alliances was 
broken; all the wheels of government at home and 
abroad were stopped — because the king's turnspit Avas a 
memJber of parliament! The efficiency of the puldic 
offices was sacrificed, in order that the best posts in 
them might be better used as parliamentary purcliase- 
money. It would have been a heavy price to pay, even 
for a government that was really strong. 

It is curious, that though under our old constitution 
so heavy a price was paid for parliamentary support, 
and so little support was at critical moments obtained 
for tliat price, the governments of that day did very litth' 
with the strength which they so bought, after they had 
bought it. We nowadays consider that the first Ust; 
which a prime minister will make of a large majority, 
is to legislate with it. In the last century men dj<l m.)! 
think so. Lord John Bussell justly said in the House of 
Commons, that there was no statute, no act of legislation, 
which we can connect with or can trace to Lord Chatham, 
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wlio was the most celebrated minister of England during- 
tlie last century. -There have been a greater number 
of iinpoi-tant Acts of Parliament passed in the last 
twenty years than in the previous hundred and twenty. 
The people of England, a hundred years ago, and their 
Parliament also, were habitually satisfied with their 
existing institutions : they did not care to abolisli any 
of these, or to introduce any new ones. Accordingly, 
when the minister at that time had bought his majority, 
he haSl nothing to do with it except to keep himself 
minister. 

On the whole, therefore, w'e do not think that our 
old system of representation is entitled to the credit 
which it has often received for causing and maintaining 
strong administrations. The ingenious devices which 
it contained seem to us to have failed whenever they 
were really Av-^anted ; and Ave conclude, from the entire 
history of the last century, that governments Avere then 
only strong Avhcn public opinion Avas definite and de- 
cided, and Avlien that is so they Avill he strong now. 

The only one of our questions as to our old system 
of representation that is still unanswered is, What Avas 
the. degree of its suitability for training and deAmloping 
statosmen ? Lord Macaulay has in more tban one part 
of his Avritings expressed a doubt Avhethcr all repre- 
sentative systems are not in this respect defeetiA’-e. 
They require, he says, that an influential statesman 
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should he an orator, and especially a ready and debating 
orator; and this, he considers, is inexpedient. He 
appears to believe, both that the practice of debating 
injurevS the intellect, and that the conviction of itw 
necessity makes a statesman prize and practise qualities 
whicli arc not essential to his true calling in preference 
to those which really are so. He believes that the 
statesman is induced to think more of the IIoukSc of 
Commons, and of the eflect which his measures would 
produce there, than is desirable ; and also, that the habit 
of defending those measures by very questionable argu- 
ments disorganizes the intellect of a statesman, and 
readers it much less ht than it would otherwise be foi* 
the investigation of important truth.s. There is doubtlc.ss 
some trutlr in these ideas ; the practical working of a 
representative government often tends to produce these 
hurtful effects upon the minds of the statesmen who are 
eminent under it. And not only so. All free govern- 
ments are to some extent unfavourable to much originality 
of mind in their influential statesmen. They necessitate 
an appeal to the people ; and the mind of the pcojilo is 
almost hy definition ordinary and commouplace. The 
opinions of the majority of mankind necessarily ]iarbi,k<,^ 
of these qualities ; and those who have to please thai'. 
majority must in all ages, to some extent, cultivate them. 
And these are serious disadvantages. But, on tlK^ otlusr 
hand, it may be fairly believed that no system which lias 
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Vi*!: been devised secnres for the most eminent statesmen 
ill a nation so large a number of g’reat q^nalities as are 
neGessaiy for the prime minister under a well-developed 
system of parliamentary government. It is true, tliat a 
man wlio is eminent in that position may not be in the 
least einiuciit in abstract or original reflection ; it is 
i ])0,s.siblo that he may be beneath the average capacity 

of men in that respect. But, on the other hand, this 
I defect is not peculiar to a parliamentary system of 

government. No device has yet been suggested for 
{ secimiig' the supremacy in the state to persons capable of 

original thought. A prime minister under a parliamentary 
constitution must have a very great number of other 
great qualities. He must be a man of business long 
trained in great affairs ; be must be, if not a great orator, 
j a great explainer; he must be able to expound with 

I jiGirspicuity to a mixed assembly complicated measures 

j and involved transactions; he must be a great party 

j loader, ami liave tlio knowledge of men, the easj?" use of 

' men, and the miscellaneous sagacity, Avhieh such emi- 

mmco necessarily implies; he must he a ready ina,n, a 
luanaging man, and an intelligible man : and urulei: no 
' otlun* systiun of government with which we are ac- 

; (|uainted is there any security that all these, or an equal 

number <if otber, important qualities will constantly he 
found in the ruler of a nation. All these qualitifis the 
' system of ropi'esentation which existed in England 
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during tlic last century secured to the utmost 'Wc luiglit 
easily run over the names of the eminent st;xt(‘.smeii 
whom it produced, hut it is noisdless; wo know that 
they were eminent, and we know that they wore many. 

A claim has often been made on behalf of the oh! 
close boroughs, that the number and the greatne.ss of 
these stateismen is due to them. A very long list of the 
names of the statesmen who were brought into Parlia- 
ment during the last century by those boroughs is set 
forth, and it is alleged that the excellence of these great 
statesmen was a conspicuous advantage which resulttid 
from the machinery that introduced tlicin to public life. 
But to this argument there will be found, when the 
subject is narrowly examined, to be several important 
quaKfications. 

In the first place, a great nimiber of remarkable men 
undoubtedly came into Parliament under the old system 
of representation by means of the close boroughs, .simply 
and solely because that was at that time the readiest and 
.simplest mode of coming in. If any otlna.' mode liad 
been the readie.st, they •would have availed themstdves 
of that instead. Take tlie ease of Sir ItoLert Walpole. 
Had any man that ever lived more of the cpialitics, the 
good and the bad qualities, of a great populai- eandiilate ? 
He was genial, sagacious, and unscn,sitiv(\ Ho would 
have managed the mob, and managed the attor}.leJ^ and 
managed the electors, better almost than any othei* of 
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OUT remark able statesmen; yet he came in foi- a close 
Ijoroiigh. Circumstances threw that mode of entering 
public life into his path, and he took advantage of it 
immediately; hut if the system of rej)re.sentation tlien 
prevailing in England had been a different one, lie 
would have taken, advantage of that also. We must not 
give the close boroughs a peculiar credit for all the 
eminent statesmen who entered into the House of 
Commons by means of them, but only for such of the 
great statesmen as, from the nature of their mind and 
the peculiarity of their circumstances, would most likely 
not have entered Parliament in any other way; and 
these are not many. 

This is one great qualification. A still more impor- 
tant one remains. A great number of able men came 
into Parliament formerly who do not appear there now, 
heeanso there was a motive to enter it at that time 
which does not now exist. Public life was in the last 
century not only a career, hut a livelihood. It was 
])ossible to make a subsistence, and even a fortune, by it. 
Talce the case of the first Lord Liverpool : lie was a man 
of no extraorilinaiy genius or unequalled abilities ; ho 
was simply a man of plain, strong, ordinary understand- 
ing ; ho had good sense, and good habits of business : ho 
had no qualities wliicli a very great number of young 
men ill every generation may hot be sure that they have. 
Nevertheless lie began life with scarcely any money, he 
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passed a long life in the service of the State, he lived in 
afSuence, and he provided amply for his fa,.nnly. Tin.-, 
possibility of such a career could not but rcmler pu'hlk; 
life in tlie highest degree attractive. Fortune as well, as 
fame ■were, it was evident, to bo obtained, in it b^^ sovnid 
abilities and good management. In coJi.sc(,p:ience, a voi-y 
great number of young men were glad to enter Parlia- 
ment ; and if the same incentives had been, continued to 
the present day, when education is so much more genera,!, 
and social advantages so much more diffused, it is diffi- 
cult to say how much that number might not have been 
by this time augmented. If the places a,nd pensions, ilie 
patent offices and tlic sinecures, from which the prolit- 
ableness of public life was derived, were still in existence, 
very many of the ablest, the most cultivated, and thti 
most interesting young men in every generation would 
be desirous to enter Paiiiament. They would throng 
any avenue which was open for their purpose; they 
would address, and perhaps not unsuccessfully, the 
electors of boroughs, whether small or huge ; they would 
attempt to gain a share of our county re}n*esentatio}i, 
exclusive as that still in some degree is. Wo perhaps 
are not likely to see again in England a time when pultlici 
life ■will afford the means of suhsistence, as •well a,s t’lui 
opportanitics of ambition. We do not, o.ri tlic -vvlnihe 
regiet the change that has taken place. We do not say 
that it should be lamented ; but it has its disadvantages. 
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TJie public cannot expect to be so well served by its 
statesmen now that it is served gratuitously, as it was 
when it paid highly for their services. Instead of the 
number of remarkable statesmen who were introduced 
into the House of Commons by means of the close 
boroughs being so groat as to excite our wonder, we may 
rather be surprised that it was not greater. The in- 
centives to a public career were then so strong, that we 
may wonder that more remarkable persons did not 
enter upon it. The close boroughs must have been 
almost as much an impediment as an aid, or the number 
of statesmen attracted in the last century to the service 
of the nation must have been much larger than in fact 
it was. 

Such was in part the case. The close boroughs did 
not, in truth, introduce conscientious and scrupulous men 
to an attractive position in public life. The position of 
a member nominated to the representation of a close 
borough by its proprietor was a position of depeiHlencG. 
He was an em^jloye. He bad to vote as often as, and 
just as, the owner of the borough told him. If he did not 
do so, he might at the next election be excluded entirely 
from public life, or be obliged to search through the list 
of the borough owners for a new patron. Even when the 
member for a close borough was perirdtted to exercise 
his own judgmenb, tlie public would scarcely believe tluit 
lie was so. They attributed all which he did to the 
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influeiiee of the proprietor of Iiis seat ; and if tlioi'o 
clianeed to be an apparent difference of opinion, they 
were more disposed to attribute some sinister design to 
the owner of the borough than any substantial Indepen- 
dence to the member for it. The votes of a nominated 
member were not regarded as his own, even when in fa,e6 
they were so. As we might exjmet, persons of high 
character and sensitive nature shrank from this depen- 
dence. They could not endure that it should be said 
that they had no control over the course which they 
adopted in politics ; the possibility of the supposition 
that they must vote according to the edict of some one 
else was neaidy as odious as the having so to vote. A 
curious example of this inevitable tendency in men of 
high and susceptible natures may be found in the life 
of Sir Samuel Romilly. He avowedly preferred, the 
purchase of a seat to a position in which he miglit be 
imagined to be dependent. He prcferi’ed to be the 
member for a borough which was publicly known to bo 
commonly venal, to being the member for a borough 
of which a nobleman or gentleman who took a genuine 
interest in polities was the proprietor. He preferred its 
being known that he had bought his scat, to the possi- 
bility of a suspicion that he held it upon a tonnre of base 
service. In very many cases, which cannot now be 
known by us, an analogous feeling must liave prtivemted 
shrinking and delicate men from occupyi.ng tlie seats 
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I for rotten boroughs, or from associating with the gi-eat 

i noblemen who owned them. Aristocratic patronage 

I is never very pleasant to men of this character ; and it. 

i is tineiidurable to them that such patronage should be 

' the basis of their career, and an es.sential pre-requisite to 

ha].)itual life. Exceptional instances apart, the close 
boroughs were rather an obstruction than an opening to 
persons of original minds and delicate dispositions. 

Nor was it natural that the owners of boroughs should 
commonly desire to introduce such men. If tliese pro- 
: prietors had views of their own, they selected men who 

I would give effect to those views ; and these would 

j ordinarily be men of pliant characters and iinsuggcstive 

intellects. If such proprietors had no opinion, they 
' ordinarily put the seat up to auction in the market, and 
got as much money as they could get for it. Nor, in the 
few cases in which noblemen introduced men of the 
highest order of minds into Parliament, and in which 
they treated them with tenderness and delicacy, were 
they by any means dispo.sed to admit them to an e(|uality 
witli themselves, or with the near connections oi* gi-eat 
families. Tlu^y reserved high office as much as ]3ossibie 
! for tliem.sol ves, and for those who mingled by right of birth 
in their own society; and believed that they had done 
much, in giving, the opportunity of a public cai’et;r and 
the profit of a minor place to able men of humbler station 
wliom they had brought into the House of Commons. 

N 


I 
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Tlie Roekingliam party, the best party that over vras 
composed of tlio associated proprietors of close boronglis, 
thus treated Mr. Burke, who was the greatest ma;n, wlio 
ever sat for a close borough. We cannot but b(? indignant 
at such conduct ; we cannot help saying tliat it sliowcd 
high-bred exclusiveness, and aristocratic narrowness of 
mind ; but we also cannot help perceiving that it was 
natural. The same thing would be sure to happen again 
in any similar circumstances. The owners of seats in- 
evitably believed that they were theirs ; that they, and 
that men of their family and their station, had an evident 
right to enjoy whatever was most desirable in the con- 
sequences of tliem. They believed that they had a right 
to their own, and to all it produced. Historians may 
lament that Lord John Cavendish was preferred to Mr. 
Burke; but if the old system of representation were 
once more reestablished, a similar phenomenon would 
hajDpen again: the near connections of the laige pro- 
prietors of parliamentary property would again be pre- 
ferred by those proprietors to all others. Tlie universal 
tendencies of human nature ensure tliat it should be so. 

On the other hand, although the close boroughs did 
not aid men of able minds and sensitive na,tui-es in tlu^ 
entrance to public life, they did aid men of able minds 
and coarse natures. The latter were willing to he tlo 
pendents, and were able to be serviceable depf'ml^sits ; 
they were inclined to be slaves, and were able to ])e 
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hscItiI slaves. The pecuniary profits derivable from a 
pulfiic career, tl»e places and pensions open to and readily 
obtainable by an able public man, brought a large number 
of such men into Parliament. We need not cite many 
instances, for the fact is evident. The entire history of the 
last century is full of such men — as Mr. Rigby, as the first 
Lord Holland, as Budd Hoddington. The suspicion of 
dependence, and the reality of aristocratic patronage, 
were easily endured by men of covetous dispositions and 
vulgar characters : they only desired to have as much 
as possible of whatever profits were obtainable, and what- 
soever the path to great profits might be, that was the 
road for them. And independently of these extreme 
cases, the close boroughs tended to fill the House of Com- 
mons with men of commonplace (opinions and yielding 
characters, who accepted the creed of their patrons very 
easily, and without, in all ordinary cases, any conscious 
suppression of their own. Their preferences were so 
languid, that they were not conscious of reiincpiishing 
them. The facile flexibility of decorous mediocrity is 
one of the most olivious facts of human nature ; and it 
is one of tlio most valualde facts, for without it the 
rccpiisito union of great political parties would scarcely 
bo attainable. 

Such and so groat seem to us the deductions which 
a.ro to be made from the common belief that tlio close 
boroughs tended to oj)en the House of Commons to men 
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of original niintls and refined di.spositkm.s. Tlioy sa 
great, as to make it dulioua -whctluo- tliat obsorvjition has 
even a imckiiis ot‘ trutli; tlioy iiidi.spntably show that in 
its ordinaiy form it i.s an extreme exag'geraii<m,; ami 
they suggest a doubt whether as much or more may not 
be said for the very opposite of it. 

We have now, therefore, completed oar long investi- 
gation. We have inquired whether our old system of 
parliamentary representation did or did not give us a 
Parliament substantially accordant uith the true pnblic 
opinion of the English nation ; wlndher it gave, to all 
classes who had political ideas to oxpi'oss, the means of 
expressing them ; whether it had any peculiar tendenc}' 
to produce great and original .statt^smen. What, then, 
are the results which we have learned from this investi- 
gation? What are the lessons wliich this remarkahhi 
history, when it is examined, tends to teach us ? 

First, we should learn from it to distrust complicated 
expedients for making strong administi*atioiis, and I'ofined 
expedients for producing wise and aide statesmen. The 
sole security upon which we can depend for a sti'ong 
government is a eonsistont union in the nation. If we 
have that, we shall have a strong governnnmt luidt'r 
any tolerable parliamentary system ; and if wo Juivo not 
that, we sliall not have under any a. really sti'cmg 
government on ordinary occasions. The true scvairity for 
having a sufficient supply of good statesmen is to main- 
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tain a sufficient supply of good constituencies. We 
in^ud n(.)t regret the rotten boroughs, if we luive instead 
of tlkcra an adt^([uat(^ number of tolembly educated and 
not too niunerous constituencies, in which the. great 
jnajority of tlic voter.s are reasonably independent and 
tolerably incorrupt. There is nothing in either of these 
two respects very valuable in our old system of repre- 
sentation. It did not secure to us an unusual number 
of coherent and, powerful administrations; it did not of 
itself give us an exceptionally great number of able and 
honest statesmen. 

Secondly, we should learn from the history of the 
last century that it is perfectly idle to attempt to give 
political power to persons who have no political capacity, 
who are not intelh-^ctnal enough to foi*m opinion.s, or who 
are not high-minded enough to act on those opinions. 
Tiiis propositi<-)n is admitted in words; eveiybody says 
it is a truism. But is it admitted in reality ? Do not 
all the ordinary plans for a uniform extension of the 
.sulirtige practically deny it ? Will not their inevitable 
cliect bo, in the smaller and poorer boroughs at least, to 
throw, or to attempt to throw, much power into the 
liands of the voter.s wh<^ are sure to be ignorant, and who 
arc almost sure to be coiTupt ? 

Lastly, the events of the earlier part of tlio last 
ctsitui.y .show us — demonstrate, we may say, to us — the 
necessity of retaining a very great share of power in the 
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luinda of the wealthier and more instructed classes — of' 
the real rulers of public opinion. Wo have seen tluit \vc 
owe the security of our pi-escnt constitutional fj\'-edom to 
the possession by these classes of that powciv: ]i.‘i,ve 

learned that under a more democratic systmn tlio Hous(i 
of Stuart might have been still upon the throne ; that 
the will of the numerical majority in the nation would 
probably have placed it there, and would probably have 
kept it there ; that tlie close boroughs of former times 
gave, in an indirect form and in an objectionable manner, 
the roquisito influence to the instructed classes ; and we 
must infer, therefore, that we should Ix' very cautious 
how we now proceed to found a ncAV sy.steiu, withoiit any 
equivalent provision, and with no counterbalancing 
weight, to the scanty intelligence of very oj'dinary persons 
and to the unbridled passions of the multitude. 

If we duly estimate the significance of those con- 
clusions, we shall perhaps think that to liavo been once 
more reminded of them, at a critical instant, is a iv'.sult 
of suflicient significance to justify this pi'otvacdtul investi- 
gation, and an adequate apology for the detail which has 
been necessary to render it intelligible. 



THE EEFORM ACT OF 1867; 

ANB THE • ' 

FUNCTION OF THE HOUSE OF PEEKS. 

(1872.) 

It is too soon as yet to attempt to estimate tlie effect 
of the lleform Act of 1867. The people enfranchised 
under it do not yet know their own power; a single 
election, so far from teaching us how they will use that 
power, has not been even enough to explain to them that 
they have sucli power. The Kefonn Act of 1832 did not 
for many years disclose its real consequences ; a writer 
in 1836, whether he approved or disapproved of them, 
whether he thought too little of or whether lie exagge- 
rated tluiin, would have been sure to be mistaken in 
them. A new Constitution does not produce its full 
effect as long as all its subjects were reared under an old 
Constitution, as long as its statesmen were trained by 
that old Constitution. It is not really tested till it comes 
to be worked by statc.smon and among a people neither 
of whom are guided by a different experience. 

In one respect we are indeed particularly likely to be 



Tiii.staken as to the effect of the last Kcfunu. Bill, (Jn- 
deniahly there has lately been a great change in our 
politics. It is commonly said that ‘there is not a bride 
of the Palmerston House standing.’ I’lio cliango since 
1865 is a change not in one point hut in a thousand 
points; it is a change not of particular details but of per- 
vading spirit. We are now quarrelling as to the minor 
details of an Education Act; in Lord Palmerston’s time 
no such Act could have passed. In Lord Palmerston’s 
time vSir George Grey said that the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church would he an ‘act of Kevolution ; ’ it 
has now been disestablished by great majorities, with Sir 
George Grey himself assenting. A now world has ajisen 
which is not as the old world ; a.n<l -wo, naturally ascribe 
the change to the lioform Act. But this is a complete 
mistake. If there had been no Reform Act at all there 
would, nevertheless, have been a great change in English 
politic, s. There has boon a change of the soi’t -which, 
above all, generates other changes — a change of genera- 
tion. Generally one generation in ])oliticM succeeds 
another almost sihaitly; at every mouumt juen of all 
ages between thirty and seventy have considcrahlo iii- 
tiuenee ; each year removes many old men, makes all 
other, s older, brings in many now. The transitioji is so 
gradual that we hardly perceive it. The board of 
directors of the political company has a few slight 
changes every year, and therefore the shai'choldors arc 
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conscious of no abrupt change. But sometimes tliero 
f's' an abrupt ebango. It occasionally happens tliat 
several ruling directors who are about the same age 
live on for nmny years, manage tlie company all 
through those years, and' then go off the scene almost 
together. In that case the affairs of the company are 
apt to alter ranch, for good or for evil; sometimes 
it becomes more successful, sometimes it is ruined, but 
it hardly ever stays as it was. Something like this 
happened before 1865. All through the period between 
1832 and 1805, the pre~’32 statesmen — if I may so call 
them — Lord Deidjy, Lord Russell, Lord Palmerston, re- 
tained great power. Lord Palmerston to the last retained 
great prohibitive power'. Though in some ways always 
young, lie had not a particle of sympathy with the 
younger generation; he hroiight forward no young men; 
he obstructed all that young men wished. In con- 
sequence, at Ids death a new generation all at once 
started in life; the pre-’32 all at once died out. Most 
of the now politudans were men who might well have 
been Lord Palmerston’s grandchildren. He came into 
Parliament in 1800, they entered it aftm' 185G. Such 
an enormous change in the age of the workers noeussai.'ily 
caused a great cliange in tlie Idnd of work attempted 
and the wmy in which it was done. "What w'o call the 
‘ spirit ’ of politics is more surely changed by a change 
of generation in the men than by any- other change 


wliatevcr. Even if there liad been no lleform Act^ this 
^smglG cause would have effected grave alterations. 

The mere settlement of the Reform question made a 
great change too. If it could have been settled hy any 
other, change, or even within any change, the instant 
effect of the settlement would still have been immense. 
New questions would have appeared at once. A political 
country is like an American forest : you have only to cut 
down the old trees, and immediately new trees come up 
to replace them ; the seeds were waiting in the ground, 
and they began to grow as soon as the withdrawal of the 
old ones brought in light and air. These new questions 
of themselves would have made a new atmosphere, new 
parties, new debates. 

Of com’se 1 am not arguing that so important an in- 
novation as the Reform Act of 1867 will not have very 
great efieets. It must, in all likelihood, have many great 
ones. I am only saying that as yet wo do not know what 
those effects are; that the great evident change since 
1865 is certainly not strictly due to it ; probably is not 
even in a principal measure due to it ; that we have still 
to conjecture what it will cause and what it will not 
cause,' ' 

The principal question arises most naturally from a, 
doctrine on which I have insisted in my boolc on tlie 
English Constitution. I have said that cabinet govern- 
ment is possible in England because England was a 
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deferential country, I meant that the nominal consti- 
tuency was not the real constituency ; that the mass of 
the ‘ ten-pound ’ householders did not really form their 
own o])inions, and did not exact of their representatives 
an obedience to those opinions ; that they were in fact 
ft'uided in their judgment by the better educated classes; 
that they preferred representatives from those classes, and 
gave those representatives much license. If a hundred 
small shopkeepers had by miracle been added to any of 
the ’32 Parliaments, they would have felt outcasts there. 
Nothing could be more unlike those Parliaments than 
the average mass of the constituency from which they 
were chosen. 

I do not of course mean that the ten-pound house- 
holders were great admirers of intellect or good judges of 
refinement. We all know that, for the most part, they 
were not so at all : very few Englishmen are. They were 
not influenced by ideas, but by facts ; not by things 
impalpable, but by things j)alpable. Not to put too 
line a point upon it, they were influenced by rank and 
wealth. No doubt the better sort of them believed that 
those who were superior to them in these indisputable 
respects were supcidor also in the more intangible quali- 
ties of sense and knowledge. But the mass of the old 
eleet'ors did n<,)t analyse very much; they liked to have 
one of the ‘betters’ to represent them; if he was ricli. 
tliey re,=!})ected him inncli; and if he was a lord, they 
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liked liiui the better. The issue put before these electors 
was which of two rich people will you choose ? And 
each of those rich people was })ut forward by great 
parties whoso notions werti the notions of the rich — wliose 
plans were their plans. The electors only sedocted one or 
two wealthy men to carry out the schemes of one or two 
wealthy associations. 

So fully was this so, that the class to wliom the great 
body of the ten-poiind householders belonged — the lower 
middle class — was- above all classes tlio one most hardly 
treated in the imposition of the taxes. A small shop- 
keeper, or a clerk who just, and only jiist, was rich, 
enough to pay income tax, was perliajrs the only sevei'ely" 
taxed man in the country. He jmid the rates, the tea, 
sugar, tobacco, malt, and spirit taxes, as well as the in- 
come tax, hut his means were exceedingly small. Curiously 
enough the class which in theory was onmijMotent, was the 
only class fuiancially ill-treated. Throughout the Instory 
of our former Parliaments the constituouey could no 
more have originated the policy wliich those Parliaments 
selected than they could have made thcj s()lar system. 

As 1 have endcavoui*ed to show in the A'olumc above 
■ mentioned, the deference of the old electors to their bettiirs 
was the only way in which our old system could bo main- 
tamed. No doubt countries can be imagined in whie.h the 
mass of the electors would be thoroughly eoiu]')etent to 
form good opinions j approximations to that state hai)})ily 
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exist. But such was not the state of the minor English 
shopkeepers. Tlioy were ju.st competent to make a selec- 
tion hoi, ween two sets of superior ideas; or rather — for 
the eonceptions of such people are more personal than 
ahstraet — between two opposing parties, each professing 
a creed of such ideas. But they could do no more. Their 
own notions, if they had been cross-examined upon them, 
would have been found always most confused and often 
most foolish. They w^ere competent to decide an issue 
selected by the higher classes, but they were incom- 
petent to do more. 

The grave question iioav is. How far will this peculiar 
old system coiitinue and how far will it be altered? I 
am afraid I must put aside at once the idea that it will 
be altered entirely and altered for the better. I cannot 
expect that the new class of voters will be at all more 
able to form s<.)imd opinions on complex questions than 
the old voters. There was indeed an idea, — a very 
prevalent idea wlion the iir.st edition of that book was 
published— that there then was an unrepresented class 
of skilled arti;^an,s who coidd form superior opinions f)n 
national matters, and ought to have the means of mv- 
pr(i,ssing them. We used to frame elaborate schemes to 
give tliom such mean.s. But the Reform Act of 1807 did 
not sto]) at skilled labour; it enfranchised unskilled 
lahonr too. And no one Avill contend that the ordinary 
working man wlio has no special skill, and who is only 
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rated because he has a house, can judge much of intel- 
lectual matters. The messenger in an ollico is not more 
intelligent than the clerks, not bettor educated, but, 
worse ; and yet the messenger is probably a very superior 
specimen of the newly enfranchised classes. The average 
can only earn very scanty wages by coarse labour. They 
have no time to improve themselves, for they are labour- 
ing the whole day through ; and their early education 
was so small that in most cases it is dubious whether 
even if they had much time, they could use it to good 
purpose. We have not enfranchised a class less nee<ling 
to be guided by their betters than the old class ; on the 
contrary, the new class need it more tlian the old. The 
real question is, Will they submit to it, will they defer 
in the same way to wealth and rank, and to the higher 
qualities of which these are the rough symbols and the 
common accompaniments ? 

There is a peculiar difficulty in answering tliis cpios- 
tion. Generally, the debates upon the passing of an Act 
contain much valuable instruction as to wdiat may be 
expected of it. But the debates on the Iteforin. Act of 
18G7 hardly tell anything- They are taken uj) with tech- 
nicalities as to the ratepayers and the com})ound house- 
holder. Nobody in the country knew "wh at was being 
done. I happened at the time to visit a purely agricul- 
tural and Conservative county, and I asked the local 
Tories, ‘ Do you understand this Reform Bill ? Do you 
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know tkat }^our Conservative Government lias brought 
in a Bill far more Eadical than any former Bill, and that 
it is very likely to be passed ? ’ The answer I got 
was, ‘ What stuff you talk ! How can it be a Eadical 
Eefoi-ni Bill ? Why, Bright opposes it ! ’ There was no 
answering that in a way which a common jury ’ could 
understand. The Bill was supported by the Times and 
opposed by Mr. Bright; and therefore the mass of the 
Conservatives and of common moderate people, without 
distinction of party, had no conce'ption of the effect. 
They said it was ‘London nonsense’ if you tried to 
explain it to them. The nation indeed generally looks 
to the discussions in Parliament to enlighten it as to the 
efiect of Bills. But in tliis case neither party, as a party, 
could speak out. Many, perhaps most of the intelligent 
Conservatives, were fearful of the consequences of the 
proposal; but as it was made by the heads of their own 
party, they did not like to oppose it, and the discipline 
of party carried them with it. On the other si<le, many, 
probably most of the intelligent Liberals, were in conster- 
nation at the Bill ; they had been in the habit l\)r years 
of proposing Eeforiu Bills; they knew the points of 
difference bcitweon each Bill, and perceived tliat this -was 
]y far the most sweeping which had ever been proposed 
by any Ministry. But they were almost all unwilling to 
say so. They would have offended a largo section in 
their eonsbituoncies if they had resisted a Tory Bill. 
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"because it was too democratic; tlie extreme partisans of 
<lemocracy would have said, ‘The enemies of tiio people 
have conlidoncc enough in the people to entj-iist thoui 
with this power, but you, a “ Liberal,” and a professed 
friend of the people, have not that conlidence ; if that is 
so, we Tvill never vote for you again.’ Many Radical 
members who had been asking for yeai-s for household 
suffrage T,v’ere much more surprised than [)leased at the 
near chance of obtaining it; they had asked for it as 
bargainers ask for the highest possible price, but they 
never expected to get it. Altogether the Liberals, or at 
least the extreme Liberals, were much lilcc a man who 
has been pushing hard against an opposing dooi', till, on 
a sudden, the door opens, the resistance ceases, and he is 
tin-own violently forward. Persons in such an un- 
pleasant predicament can scarcely criticise effectually, 
and certainly the Liberals did not so criticise. We have 
had no such previous discussions as should guide our 
expectations from the Reform Bill, nor such as under 
ordinary circumstances we should have had. 

IS' or docs the experience of the last election mucli h,e]p 
us. The circumstances were too exceptional. In tluj first 
place, Jffr. Gladstone’s personal popuhu-ity "was such as 
has not been seen since the time of Mr. Pitt, and sucli iis 
may never be seen again. Certainly it will very rarely 
be seen. A bad speaker is said to have been ashed how 
he got on as a candidate. ‘Oh,’ he ans-vverod, ‘when i 
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do not know what to say, I say Gladstone,” and then 
they avo sure to cliccr, and I have time to thinlc.' In 
fact, that popiilarity acted as a giiixle both to consti- 
tuencies and to ineinhcrs. Tlio candidates only said tlu'y 
would vote with M,r. Gladstone, and the constituencies 
only chose those who said so. Even the minority could 
only be desciibcd as anti -Gladstone, just as the majority 
could only be described as pro- Gladstone. The remains, 
too, of the old electoral organisation were exceedingly 
powerful ; the old voters voted as they had been told, and 
the new voters mostly voted with them. In extremely 
few cases was tliere any new and contrary organisation. 
At the last election, the trial of the new system hardly 
began, and, as far as it did begin, it was favoured by a 
peculiar guidance. 

In the mean time our statesmen have the greatest 
opportunities they have liad for many years, and likewise 
the greatest duty. They have to guide the ne.w voters in 
the exercise of the Iranclnse ; to guide them quietly, and 
without saying what they are doing, but still to guide 
them. The h'ading statesmen in a free country have 
great momentary power. Tliey settle the conversation of 
mankind. It is tluy who, by a great s])eecli or two, 
deterinino what sliali l)C said and what shall he writ, ton 
for long after. They, in conjunction with tliidr coun- 
sellors, settle the progTamme of their party — the ‘])hit- 
form,’ as the Americans call it, on which they and those. 
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associated with them are to take their stand for the 
political campaign. It is by that programme, hy a com- 
parison of the programmes of diflerent statesmen, that 
the world forms its judgment. The common ordinary 
mind is quite unfit to fix for itself what political (|ugs- 
tioii it shall attend to; it is as much as it can do to 
judge decently of the questions which dilft down to it, 
and are brought before it ; it almost never settles its 
topics ; it can only decide upon the issues of those topics. 
And in settling what these questions shall be, statesmen 
have now especially a great responsibility if they raise 
questions which will excite the lower ordei‘S of mankind ; 
if they raise questions on which those orders are likely to 
be wrong; if they raise questions on which the interest 
of those orders is not identical with, or is antagonistic to, 
the whole interest of the State, they will have done the 
greatest harm they can do. The future of this country 
depends on the happy Avorking of a delicate experiment, 
and they will have done all they could to vitiate that 
experiment. Just when it is desirable that ignorant 
men, new to politics, should liavc good issues, and only 
good issues, put before them, these statesmen will havo 
suggested bad issues. They will have suggested to])ic,s 
which Avill hind the poor as a class together; tojtics 
which will excite them against the rich; topics the dis- 
cussion of which in the only form in Avliich that discu.s- 
sioii reaches their ear will be to make them think that 
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some ne-w .law can make tliein comfortable — that it ih 
the present law wliicli makes them nncomfortable — that 
Govcrnraeiit has at its cUsj)osal an inexhaustible fund out 
of wliicli it can give to those who now want without also 
creating elsewhere other and greater wants. If the first 
v/ork of the poor voters is to try to create a 'poor marts 
paradise/ as poor men are apt to fancy that Paradise, 
and as they are apt to think they can create it, the great 
political trial now beginning will simply fail. The wide 
gift of the elective franchise will be a great calamity to 
the Avhole nation, and to those who gain it as great a 
calamity as to any. 

I do not of course mean that statesmen can choose 
with ahsolute freedom wliat topics they will deal with 
and what they will not. I am of course aware that they 
choose under stringent conditions. In excited states of 
the public mind they have scarcely a discretion at all- 
the tendency of the public perturbation dete.rmmos what 
shall and what shall not he dealt with. But, upon the 
other hand, in quiet times statesmen have great power ; 
when tlicfc is no nre lighted, they can settle what 
shall be lit. And as tlio now sulfrage is hajrpily to he 
tried in a quiet time, the responsibility of our statesmen 
is great ])ocause tbeir power is great too. 

And the mode .in wliicb tbo questions dealt with are 
discussed is almost as important as tlie selection of these 
questions. It is .for our principal statc.sinen to leatl tiie 
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and not to let the public lead thoui. 'No doubt 
v/]ien statesmen live by public Ihvour, as ours d(j, this is 
a hard sayin" and it rotiuircs to be carefully liuiitod. I 
do not mean that our statesmen should assume a pedantic 
and doctrinaire tone with the Englisli people ; ii‘ there is 
anything which English people thoroughly detest, it is 
that tone exactly. And they are right in detesting it ; 
if a man cannot give guidance and communicate instruc- 
tion formally without telling his audience " I am better 
than you ; I have studied this as you have not/ then ho 
is not fit for a guide or an instructor. A statesman "who 
should show that gaiwherie would exhibit a defect of 
imagination, and expose an incapacity for dealing witli 
men which Avould be a great hindrance to him in his 
calling. But much argument is not recpiired to guidti 
the public, still less a formal exposition of that argument. 
What is mostly needed is the manly uttei-anee of elea,r 
conclusions ; if a statesman gives these in a felicitous way 
(and if with a few light and humorous ill ustrations, so 
much the better), he has done his part. He will have 
given the text, the scribes in the newspapers will write 
the sermon. A statesman ought to show his own nature, 
aud talk in a palpable way wliat is to him impoi-buit 
truth. And so he will both guide and benefit the Hfitioii. 
But if, especially at a time when great iguoi'cnce 
has an unusual power in public allairs, he chooses to 
accept and reiterate the decisions of that ignoranct', he 
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is only tlic hireling of the nation, and does little save 
liiirt it. 

1 shall he told that tliis is very obvious, and that 
everybody hnows tliat 2 and 2 make 4, and that there 
is no us(; in. ineirlcating it. But I answer that the lesson 
is not o])SorYe(l in fact ; people do not so do their poli- 
tical sums. Of all our political dangers, the greatest T 
conceive is that tlicy will neglect the lesson. In ])lain 
English, what I fear is that both our political parties 
will bid for the support of tlie working man; that both 
of them will promise to do as he likes if he will, only tell 
them what it is ; that, as lie now holds the casting vote 
in our affairs, l)otli parties will bog and pray him to gi\'o 
that vote to tliem, I can co.nceive of nothing inoi-(i 
corrupting or worse for a set of poor ignorant jicoplc 
than tliat two combinations of T,vell-taught and rich men 
should ec»nsta,nt1y olfer to defer to their decision, and 
compete for the of lice of executing it. Vox populi will 
ho Vox (Ihihoil if it is w'orked in that manner. 

And, on ilic olJu'r hand, my imagination conjures up 
a, contrary danger, X can conceive that questions hlnfi 
raised which,, il‘ con tinnally agitated, would combine the 
wuricing mcai as a. class togel-her, the higher orders .miglit 
liave to consider wlu'thcv they would concede the measure 
tiiafc would settle such questions, or whether they would, 
risk tln^ offeefc of the working men^s combination. 

No doubt the question cannot be easily discussed in 
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puWie, and not to let the public load tlionj. No doubt 
vrhen statesmen live by public favour, as oum do, this is 
a hard saying, and it requires to be carefully limited. I 
do not mean that our statesmen should assume a ptsdautic 
and (lodniudvG tone with the English people ; if thci'e is 
anything which English people thoroughly (hitest, it is 
that tone exactly. And they are right in detesting it; 
if a man cannot give guidance and eoinmimicate instruc- 
tion formally without telling his audience " I am better 
than you ; I have studied this as you have not,’ then ho 
is not fit for a guide or an instructor. A statesman wlio 
should show that (jai.U'.luine would exhibit a defect of 
imagination, and expose an inca])acity for dealing -with 
men wliich would be a great hindrance to him in his 
calling. But much argument is not rG(piired to guidt^ 
the public, still less a formal exposition of that argument. 
Wliat is mostly needed is tlie manly utterance of clear 
conclusions ; if a statesman gives these in a felicitous way 
(and if with a few light and humorous illustrations, so 
much the better), ho has done his part. He will have 
given tlie text, the .scribes in the newsjjapers will writt^ 
the sei-mon. A statesman ought to show his own uatiu-o, 
and talk in a palpable way what is to him impoJ'buit 
truth. And so ho will both guide aiid Luncfit the iiation. 
But if, especially at a time when great ignoraiici.^ 
has an unu.sual power in public affairs, he ehu()S(!.s to 
acce})t and reiterate tlie decisions of that iguoJunc'.N he 
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is only the hireling’ of the nation, and does little save 
hurt it. 

I shall bo told that this is very obvious, and fcliat 
cv(n’ybo<ly hiiows that 2 and 2 make 4, and that thei’o 
is no nso in inculcating it. But I answer that the lesson 
is not observed in fact: people do not so do their poli- 
tical sums. Of all our political dangers, the gi’eatest I 
conceive is that they will neglect the lesson. In })lain 
English, Avhat I fea.r is that both our political parties 
will bid for the su})port of the working man ; that both 
of thorn, will promise to do as ho likes if he will only toll 
them -what it is ; that, as he now liolds the casting vote 
in our alfairs, both parties will bog and pray liiui to give 
that vote to (heon. I can conceive of nothing more 
corrupting or worsi^ for a sot of ])oor ignorant people 
than tliat two ct)iidiiimtions of well-ttiuglit and rich men 
should constantly oiler to defer to their decision, and 
compcite for iho ofiic(‘ of executing it. FoiC will 

he ro.r* (liaixill if ii< is vrorktul in that manner. 

And, on (he other hand, my imagination conjures u]) 
a cont3’a.ry dangtu’. 1 can conceive that questions h‘i'n.ij 
raised which, if continually agitated, would combine the 
worl<ing imm as a. class togidlier, the higher orders might 
Iiave to consider wdmtber they would concede the measiive, 
that wcadd sidi.le s3ieli (jue.stiana, or whether they would 
risk flu; effect of the working men’s combination. 

I-u) doubt the (piostioii cannot be easily discussed in 
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tlio abstract; much must depend on the nature of the 
measures in each particular case; on the evil they would 
cause if conceded; on the attractiveness of their idea to 
tli(i working classes if refused. Hut in all cases it must 
]>e rememlDered that a political combination of the lower 
classes, as such and for their own objects, is an evil of 
tlie first magnitude ; that a permanent combination of 
them would make them (now that so many of them have 
the suffrage) supreme in the country; and that their 
supremacy, in the state they now are, means the supre- 
macy of ignorance over instruction and of numbers over 
knowledge. So long as they are not taught to act 
together, there is a chance of this being averted, and 
it can only he averted by the greatest wisdom and tlie 
gi-eatest foresight in the higher classes. They must 
avoid, not only every evil, but every appearance of evil ; 
while they have still the power they must remove, not 
only every actual grievance, but, where it is possible, 
every seeming grievance too ; they must willingly concede 
every claim which they can safely concede, in order that 
they may not have to concede unwillingly some claim 
which would impair the safety of the country. 

This advice, too, will be said to be obvious ; but I 
have the greatest fear that, when the time comes, it will 
be cast aside as timid and cowardly. So strong are the 
combative propensities of man that he would rather fight 
a losing battle than not fight at all. It is most difficult 
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to persuade people tliat by fighting they may strengthen 
the enemy, yet that would be so here ; since a losing 
battle—especially a long and well-fought one— would 
have thorouglily taught the lower orders to combine, and 
would have left the higher orders face to face with an 
irritated, organised, and superior voting power. The 
courage which strengthens an enemy and which so loses, 
not only the present battle, but many after battles, is a 
heavy curse to men and nations. 

In one minor respect, indeed, I think we may see 
with distinctness the effect of the Reform Bill of 1867. 
I think it has completed one change which the Act of 
1832 began; it bas completed the cliange which that 
Act made in the relation of the House of Lords to the 
House of Commons. The literary theory of the English 
Constitution is on this point cpiite wrong as usual. Ac- 
cording to that tlioory, tlie two Houses are two branches 
of the Logislatiuro, perfectly equal and perfectly distinct. 
But before the Act of 1832 they were not so distinct; 
there was a very largo and a very strong common element. 
By their commanding inlluciice in many boroughs and 
counties the Lords nominated a consideraldo part of the 
Commons; tlic majority of the other part were the richer 
gentry — men in most respects like the Lords, and sympa- 
thising with the Lorils. Under the Constitution as it 
then was the two Houses were not in their es3onc(} 
distinct ; they were in their essence similar ; they Avorc, 
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in tlic. main, not Houses of contrasted origin, 'but Houses 
of like origin. The predominant ])art of botli was talven 
from tlic same class — from tlio English gentry, tith'd and 
mi titled. By tlie Act of 1832 this was much altered. 
The aristocracy and the gentry lost their predominance 
ill the House of Commons; that predominance passed to 
the middle class. The two Houses then hocamo distinct, 
Imt then they ceased to ho co-equal. The Duleo of 
■Wellington, in a most remarkahle paper, has explained 
what pains he took to induce the Lords to siihmit to 
their new position, and to suhrnit, time after time, their 
will to the Avill of the Commons. 

The Eeform Act of 18G7 has, I think, unmistakahly 
completed the cdect which the Act of 1832 began, bnt 
left imfmishod. Tlio middle class element has gained 
greatly h}'’ the second change, and the aristocratic element 
has lost greatly. If yon examine carefully the lists of 
members, especially of the most pinmiiiont members, of 
either side of the House, you will not find that they are 
in general aristocratic names. Considering the power 
and position of the titled aristocracy, you will perha])S 
be astonished at the small degree in which it contributes 
to the active part of our governing assembly. The spirit 
of our present House of Commons is plutocratic, not 
aristocratic ; its most prominent statesmen are not men 
of ancient descent or of great hereditary estate; they 
are men mostly of substantial means, but they arc mostly. 
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toO; coimecte«l more or less closely with the new trading 
wealth, '’hho spirit oi’ the two Asscuihlies has become far 
more contrasted than it ever was. 

The l‘uU oirect of tlic lleform Act of 1S32 was indeed 
postponed by the cause which I mentioned just now. 
The statesmen who worked the system which was j)ut u]) 
liad themselves ijoen educated under the system which 
was pulled dowm. Strangely enouglp their predominant 
guidance lasted as long as the system which they created. 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Ilussell, Lord Derby, died or else 
lost their inlluenco within a year or two of 18G7. The 
complete conse(p!onces of the Act of 1832 upon the 
House of Lords could not be seen ■while the Commons 
■were subject to such aristocratic guidance. Much of tlie 
change wddeh might have bee3i expected from the Act of 
1832 ■was lield in suspense, and did not hegin till that 
measure had been followed by another of similar and 
greater powmr. 

Tlu^ work which the Duke of Wellington in part 
])erfor3ued luis now, therefore, to be completed also, 
lie mot tbe lialf <lii!ieulty; we have to surmount the 
whole one, Wti have to frame such tacit rid.es, to 
estalilish such. I’uliiig l.)ut imenaeted customs, as ■will 
make the llouso of Lords yield to the Commons when 
and as oftfin as our new Constitution requires that it 
shoidd 3 ’ield, I shall he asked. How often is that, and 
W'liat is the test hy wdiich you know it? 
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I answer tliat the House of Lords must) yield 
ever the opinion of the Oornmoiis is also the opinion of 
the nation, and when it is clear that the nation has made 
up its mind. Whether or not the nation lias made up its 
mind is a question to be decided by all the cireumsbanees 
of the ease, and in the common way in wliich all practical 
questions are decided. There arc some people who lay 
down a sort of mechanical test ; they say the House of 
Lords should be at liberty to reject a measure passed by 
the Commons once or more, and then if the Commons 
send it up again and again, infer that the nation is 
determined. But no important practical question in real 
life can bo uniformly settled by a fixed and formal rule 
in this way. This rule wmuld prove that the Lords 
might have rejected the Beform Act of 1832. Whenever 
the nation was both excited and determined, such a rule 
would be an acute and dangerous political poison. It 
would teach the House of Lords that it might shut its 
eyes to all the facts of real life and decide simply by an 
abstract formula. If in 1832 the Lords had so acted, 
there would have been a revolution. Undoubtedly there 
is a general truth in the rule. Whether a Bill has come 
up once only, or whether it has come up several times, 
is one important fact in judging whether the nation is 
determined to have that measure enacted ; it is an 
indication, but it is only one of the indications. There 
are others equally decisive. The unanimous voice of the 
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■|)eople may Ijg so strong, and may be conveyed tbrongli 
so many organs, that it may be assumed to be lasting. 

Englishmen arc so very miscellaneous, that that which 
lias mall'i/ convinced a groat and varied majority of them 
for the present may laiiiy be assumed to be likely to 
continue permanently to convince them. One sort might 
easily fall into a temporary and erroneous fanaticism, but 
all sorts simultaneously are very unlikely to do so. 

I should venture so far as to lay down for an approxi- 
mate rule, that the House of Lords ought, on a first-class 
subject, to be .slow — veiy slow — in rejecting a Bill passed 
even once by a large majority of tlie House of Commons. 
I would not of course lay this dovm as an unvarying 
rule; as I have said, I have for practical purposes no 
belief in unvarying rules. Majorities may be either 
genuine or fictitious, and if they are not genuine, if they 
do not embody the opinion of the representative as well 
as the opinion of the constituency, no one would wish to 
have any attention paid to them. But if the opinion of 
the nation be strong and be universal, if it be really 
believed by members of Parliament, as well as by those 
who send them to Parliament, in my judgment the Lords 
should yield at once, and should not resist it. 

My main reason is one which has not been much 
urged. As a theoretical writer I can venture to say, 
what no elected member of Parliament, Conservative or 
Liberal, can venture to say, that I am exceedingly afraid 
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<.ff tlie ignorant multitude of the neW'Constitueneie.s. I 
v*dsh to have as great and as compact a powaa’ as j)(),ssible, 
to resist it. But a dissension between tlie Lords juid 
Commons divides that resisting power; as I liiu’e ex- 
plained, the House of Commons still madtily represents 
the plutocracy, the Lords represent the aristocracy. The 
main interest of both these classes is now identical, 
which is to prevent or to mitigate the rule of uneducated 
numbers. But to prevent it effectually, they must not 
(piarrel among themselves ; they must not bid one 
against the other for the aid of their common opponent. 
And this is pi-ecisely the ellect of a division between 
Lords and Commons. The. two great bodies of the 
educated ideh go to the constituencies to decide between 
them, and the majority of the constituencies now consist 
of the uneducated poor. This cannot bo for the advan- 
tage of any one. 

In doing so bcside.s the aristocracy forfeit their 
natural position — that by which they w'ould gain most 
power, and in which they would do most good. They 
ought to he the heads of the plutocracy. In all coantric*s 
new wealth is ready to worshij) old wealth, if old v’-ealih 
will only let it, and I need not say that In England new 
wealth is eager in its worship. Satirist after satirist 
has told us how quick, how willing, how anxious are 
the newly-made rich to associate with the ancient rich. 
Rank probably in no country whatever has .so much 
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‘market’ valuo as it lias in England just now. Of 
course tlierc Ii.tto beoii many countries in whicli cortaiii 
old familu3H, wlictlior rich or poor, -were worshipped hy 
wliolo po])idaiion,s witli a more intense and poetic 
lioinagc; but I doubt if there has ever been any in 
which all old families and all titled families received 
more ready observance from those wlio were their equals, 
Ijeiinips tlicir supoiiors, in wealth, their equals in culture, 
and their inferiors only in descent and rank. The 
possessors of the ‘ material ’ distinctions of life, as a poli- 
tical economist would class them, rush to worship those 
wlio ]>ossess the kiamatcrial distinctions. Nothing can 
ho more ]>olitica]1y useful than such homage, if it he 
skilfully used ; no folly can he idler than to repel and 
reject it. 

Tlio worslii]) is the more politically importa7it because 
it Is the worship of the political .suj^erior for the political 
inferior. At an elcetion the non-titlod are much nnn'e 
{)owerful than the titled. Certain individual peers haA t;, 
from their great j)ossessions, great electionooring in- 
11 nonce, Init, as a wholt.s the House of Peers is not a 
]irinc'ipal ('lectioneering force. It has so many poor men 
inside it, a,nd so many rich men outside it, that its 
electioiioeriiig value is irnj>aired. Besides, it is in the 
nature of the cui-ious influence of rank to work much 
more on inon singly tlian. on men collectively; it is an 
iniluenco wliich most men — at lea.st most Englisliinon — 
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feel very much, but of which most Englishmen avo 
somewhat ashamed. Accordingly, when any number 
of men are collected together, each of wliom worships 
rank in his heart, the whole body will patiently hear — 
in many eases 'vvill cheer and approve — some ratine- 
strong speeches against rank. Each man is a little afi-aid 
that his sneaking kindness for a lord,’ as Mr. Gladstone 
put it, be found out; ho is not sure how far that weakness 
is shared by those around him. And thus Englishmen 
easily find themselves committed to anti-aristocratic 
sentiments which arc the direct opposite of their real 
feeling, and their collective action may bo bitterly 
hostile to rank while the secret sentiment of eacli 
separately is especially favourable to rank. In 1832 the 
close boroughs, which were largely held by peers, and 
wore still more largely supposed to be held by them, 
were swept away with a tumult of delight; and in 
another similar time of groat excitement, the Lords 
themselves, if they deserve it, might pass away. Tlie 
democratic passions gain by fomenting a diffused excitii- 
ment, and by massing men in concourses; the a)-iatocratic 
sentiments gain by calm and quiet, and act most on rne.ii 
by themselves, in their families, and when finnalu in- 
fluence is not absent. The overt electioneering power 
of tho Lords does not at all equal its real social powc-r. 
The English plutocracy, as is often said of something y('t 
coarser, must be ‘humoured, not drove;’ they may 
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easily be impelled against the aristocracy, though they 
resjooct it very much ; and as they are much Kstronger 
than the aristocracy, they might, if angered, even destroy 
it ; though in order to destroy it, they must hoi]) to 
arouse a wild excitement among the ignorant poor, 
which, if once roused, may not he easily calmed, and 
which may be fatal to.far more than its beginners intend. 

This is the explanation of the anomaly which puzzles 
many clever lords. They think, if they do not say, 
‘ Why are we pinned up here? Why are we not in the 
Commons where we could have so much more power ? 
Why is this nominal rank given us, at the price of 
substantial influence ? If we prefer real weight to 
unreal prestige, why may we not have it ? ’ Tlie reply 
is, that the whole liody of the Lords have an incalculably 
greater influence over society while there is still a House 
of Lords, than they would have if the House of Lords were 
abolishetl ; and that though one or two clever young peers 
miglit do better in the Commons, the old order of peers, 
young and old, clever and not clever, is much better 
where it is. The sellisli instinct of the mass of peers 
on. this point is a keener and more exact judge of the real 
wo)‘ld than the flue intelligence of one or two of them. 

If th.e House of Peers ever goes, it will go in a storm, 
and (lie storm will not leave all else as it is. It w.ill not 
dostro}^ the House of Peers and leave the rich young 
peers, with their Avealtli and their titles, to sit in the 
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Commons. It -would probably swocp all titles before it 
— at least all legal titles — and somcliow or otlior it would 
broalc up the curious .system by 'wbieb tlu^ estate's of 
great families all go to tlio eldest ,soii. That sy.stcuu is a. 
very artificial one; you may make a fimi argument -fij!- 
it, but you cannot make a loud argument, an a..i*gument 
wliieli woukl reach and rule the multitudts. The thing 
looks like injustice, and in a time of popular passion it 
would not stand. Much short of tbe compulsory equal 
division of the Code Napoleon, stringent clauses might 
bo provided to obstruct and p]-cvcnt those great aggicga- 
tions of projiorty. Few tilings certainly are les,s likely 
than a violent tompivst like this to flestroy largo and 
hereditary estates. But tlum, too, few things are less 
likely than an outljrcak to destroy the House of Lord.s — 
my point is, that a catastrophe which levels one will not 
.spare the other. 

I conceive, theix'.fere, that the great power of the 
House of Lords should be e'xereised very timidly and 
very cautioirsly. For the sake of keeping the bcadshi]) 
of the plutocracy, and through that of the nation, they 
.should not offend the plutocracy ; the points upon whieh 
they IiavG to yield are mostly very minor ones, and they 
.should yield many great ])oint.s i-athor than risk the 
liottom of their po'wer. They should give large douatieus 
out of income, if by so doing they keep, us they wouhl 
keep, their capital intact. The Duke of W'elliiigton 
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guided the House of Lords in this manner for years, and 
nothing could prosper better for them or for the countiy^ 
and the Lords have only to go back to the good path in 
which he directed them. 

The events of 1870 caused much discussion upon life 
peerages, and we have gained this great step, that whereas 
the former leader of the Tory party in the Lords — 
Lord Lyndliurst — defeated the last proposal to make lifti 
peers, Lord Derby, when leader of that party, desired to 
create them. As I have given in my book on the English 
Constitution what seemed to me good reasons for making 
them, I need not re])eat those reasons here ; I need only 
say how the notion stands in my judgment now, 

I cannot loolv on life peerages in tlie way in which 
some of their strongest advocates regard them ; I cannot 
think of them as a mode in which a permanent opposi- 
tion or a contrast between tlie Houses of Lords and 
Commons is to be remedied. To be effectual in that way, 
life, peerages must be very numerous. Now the House of 
Lords will never consent to a very numerous life peerage 
without a storm ; they must be in terror to do it, or they 
will not do it. And if the storm blows strongly enougli 
to do so much, in all likelihood it will blow strongly 
enough to do much more, Tf the revolution is powerful 
enough and eager enough to make an immense number 
of life peers, probably it will sweep away the hereditf.uy 
principle in the Upper Chamber entirely. Of course one 
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might say, ' We had rather not have our peerage if we 
a,)“C to buy it at the price of yielding/ But a life peer 
Avlio had fought his way up to the peers, would never 
think so. Young men who arc born to rank may risk it, 
not middle-aged or old men who have earned their rank. 
A moderate number of life peers would almost always 
counsel moderation to the Lords, and would almost 
always be right in counselling it. 

Recent discussions have also brought into curious 
i)rominence another part of the Constitution. It would 
very much surprise people if they were only told how 
many things the Queen could do without consulting 
Parliament, and it certainly has so proved, for when 
the Queen a]x)lished Purchase in the Army by an act 
of prerogative (after the Lords had rejected the bill 
for doing so), there was a great and general astonish- 
ment. 

But this is nothing to what the Queen can by law do 
without consulting Parliament. Not to mention other 
things, she could disband the army (by law she cannot 
engage more than a certain number of men, but she is 
not obliged to engage any men) ; she could dismiss all 
the officers, from the General Commanding- in-Chiet‘ 
down-wards ; she could dismiss all the sailors too ; slu'. 
could sell off all our ships of war and all our naval 
stores ; she could make a peace by the sacrifice of Corn- 
wall, Imcl begin a war for the conquest of Brittany. She 
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could m.ike every ■citi;icn in the United Kingdom, uuile 
or female, a peer; she could make every parish in the 
United Kingdom a Uiniversity ; ’ she could dismiss most 
of the civil s(irvants ; she could pardon all offenders. In 
a word, the Queen coiill by prerogative upset all tim 
action of civil gov(jr.i>ment within the government, could, 
disgrace the nation by a bad war or peace, and could, 
ly disbanding our forces, whether land or sea, leave us 
defenceless against foreign nations. Why do we not fear 
that she would do this, or any approach to it ? 

Because there are tw<,) checks — one ancient and coarse, 
the otlior modern and delicate. The first is the check of 
impeachment. Any Minister who advised the Queen so 
to use her prerogative as to endanger' the safety of tlio 
realm, miglit be iiupeaelied for high treason, and would 
be so. Such a ministiu' would, in our technical law, hei 
.said to have leviiul, or aided to levy, ' war against the 
Queen.’ This counsel to her so to use her prerogative 
would hy the .Judge he declared to he an act of violence, 
against hersi.df, aiul in ihat peculiar hut effectual way 
the offender couiil he condemned and executed. Against 
all gross excesses of the prerogative this Is a sufficient 
protection. But it wonhl ho no protection against minor 
mistakes; any luTor of judgment committed homo 
and mdy entailing conseipiences which one person might 
say were good, and another say were had, could not he 
so punished. It would bo possible to impeach any 
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may fancy at to be otherwise ; we may conceive of a 
political storm just going to a life peerage limit, and then 
stopping suddenly. But in politics we must not trouhle 
ourselves with exceedingly exceptional accidents ; it is 
([uite difficult enough to count on and provide for the 
regular and plain probabilities. To spealc. mathemati- 
cally, we may easily miss the permanent course of the 
political curve if we engross our minds with its cusps 
and conjugate points. 

Nor, on the other hand, can I sympathise with the 
objection to life peerages which some of the Eadieal party 
take and feel. They think it will strengthen the Lords, 
and so make them better able to oppose the Commons ; 
they think, if they do not say ; ‘ The House of Lords is 
our eiaemy and that of all Liberals ; happily the ipass of 
it is not intellectual; a few clever men are born thei-e 
which we cannot help, but we will not “vaccinate” it with 
genius ; we will not put in a set of clever men for their 
lives who may as likely as not turn against us.’ This 
objection assumes that clever peers are just as likely to 
oppose the Commons as stupid peers. But this I deny. 
Most clever men wlio are in such a good place as the 
House of Lords plainly is, will be very unwilling to lose 
it if they can help it ; at the clear call of a great duty 
they might lose it, but only at such a call. And it does 
not take a clever man to see that systematic opposition 
of the Commons is the only thing which can endanger 
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tlie Lo-i“(Is, or wliich will make an individual peer cea^ie 
to bo a peer. The greater you make the sense of the 
Lords, the more tlioy will see that their plain interest is 
to make friends of the ]>lutocracy, and to he the chiefs of 
it, and not to wisli to oppose the Common.s where that 
plutocracy rules. 

It is true that a completely new Plouse of Lords, 
mainly composed of men of ability, selected because they 
were able, might very likely attempt to make ability the 
predominant power in the State, and to rival, if not con- 
quer, the House of Commons, where the standard of 
intelligence is not much above the common English 
average. But in the present English world such House 
of Lords would soon lose all influence. People would 
say, ‘ it was too clever by half;’ and in an Englishman’s 
mouth tliat means a very severe censure. The English 
people would think it grossly anomalous if tlieir elected 
assembly of rich mtui were thwarted by a nominated 
iissemhly of talkers and writers. Sensible men of sub- 
stantial means are what we wish to he ruled by, and a 
peerage of g('.iiius would not compare with it in power. 

It is true, too, that at present some of the cleven;.st 
])eers are not so ready as some others to agree with the 
Commons. But it is not unnatural that persons of high 
rank and of groat ability should he unwilling to bond 
to ]')orsons of lower rank, and of cei-tainly not greater 
ability. A few of such peers (for they are very few) 
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iniglit say, ‘ We had rather not have our peerage if we 
ai‘0 to huy it at the price of jdeldingf But a life peer 
who had fought his way up to the peers, would never 
think so. Young men who are horn to rank may risk it, 
not middle-aged or old men who have earned their raidt. 
A moderate number of life peers would almost always 
counsel moderation to the Lords, and would almost 
always he right in counselling it. 

Kecent discussions have also brought into curious 
prominence another part of the Constitution. It would 
very much surprise people if they were only told how 
many things the Queen could do without consulting 
Parliament, and it cci*tainly lias so jiroved, for when 
the Queen abolished Purchase in the Army by an act 
of prerogative (after tlie Lords had rejected the hill 
for doing so), there was a great and general astonish- 
ment. 

But this is nothing to what the Queen can by law do 
witliout consulting Parliament. Not to mention other 
things, she could disband the army (by law .she cannot 
engage more than a certain number of men, but she is 
not obliged to engage any men ) ; she could dismiss all 
the officers, from the General Commanding-in-Chior 
downwards ; she could dismiss all the sailors too ; she 
could sell off all our ships of war and all our naval 
stores ; she could make a peace by the sacrifice of Corn- 
wall, and begin a war for the conrmest of Brittany. She 
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could make every ‘citizen in tlie United Kingdom, male 
or female, a peer; slie could make every pjCrisli in the 
United Kingdom a 'university;’ she could dismiss most 
of the civil servants ; she could pardon all offenders. In. 
a vord, the Queen could ])y prerogative upset all the 
action of civil govorpment within the government, could 
disgrace the nation by a bad war or peace, and could, 
by disbanding our forces, whether land or sea, leave us 
defenceless against foreign nations. Why do we not fear 
that she would do this, or any approach to it ? 

Because there are two checks — one ancient and coarse, 
the other m odeum and delicate. The fii-st is the check of 
impeacliment. Any Minister who advised the Queen so 
to use her prerogative as to endanger the safety of the 
realm, might ho impeached for high treason, and would 
be so. Such a minister would, in our technical law, he 
said to have levied, or aided to levy, ‘ war against the 
Queen.’ This counsel to her so to use her prerogative 
would by tbo Judge be declared to bo an act of violence 
against hurs(,'.]f and in that peculiar but effectual way. 
the offender could ho condemned and executed. Against 
all gross excesses of the prerogative this is a sufficient 
]')rotection. But it wouhl be no protection against minor 
mistakes; any error of judgment committed hond fide, 
and (.>nly entailing consequences which one person might 
say were good, and. another say were had, could not hc^ 
so punished. .!(; would be possible to impeach any 
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Minister who disbanded the Queen’s army, and it would 
])e done for certain. But suppose a Minister were to 
reduce the army or the navy much l^elow the con- 
templated strength — suppose he were only to spend u[)on 
them one-third of the amount which Parliament liad per- 
mitted him to spend — suppose a Minister of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s principles wore suddenly and while in office con- 
verted to the principles of Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden, 
and were to act on those principles, he could not be im- 
])eached. The law of treason neither could nor ought to 
1.)Q enforced against an act which was an error of judg- 
inent, not of intention — which was in good faith intended 
not to impair the well-being of the State, but to promote 
and augment it. Against such misuses of the prerogative 
our remedy is a change of Ministry. And in general this 
works very well. Every Minister looks long before ho 
incurs that penalty, and no one incurs it wantonly. But, 
nevertheless, there are two defects in it. The first is that 
it may not be a remedy at all ; it may be only a punish- 
ment. A Minister may risk his dismissal ; he may do 
some act difncult to undo, and then all which may be left 
will be to remove and censure him. And the second is 
that it is only one House of Parliament which has much 
to say to this remedy, such as it is; the House of 
Commons only can remove a Minister by a vote (d‘ 
censure. Most of the Ministries for thirty years have 
never possessed the confidence of the Lords, and in such 
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cases a vote of censure by the Lords could therefore have 
but little weight; it would be simply the particular 
(ixprcHsion of a general political disapproval. It would 
1)0 like a vote of censure on a Liberal Government b}^ 
the Carlton, or on a Tory Government by the Reform 
Club, And in no case has an adverse vote by the Lords 
tliG same decisive effect as a vote of the Commons ; the 
Lower House is the ruling and the choosing House, and 
if a Government really possesses that, it thoroughly pos- 
sesses nine-tenths of what it requires. The support of 
the Lords is an aid and a luxury ; that of the Commons 
is a strict and indispensable necessary. 

These difficulties are particularly raised by questions 
of foreign policy. On most domestic subjects, either 
custom or legislation has limited the use of the pre- 
rogative. The mode of governing the country, according 
to the existing laws, is mostly worn into a rut, and most 
Administrations move in it because it is easier to move 
there than anywhere else. Most political crises — the 
decisive^ votes, which determine the fate of Government 
— arci generally either on questions of foreign policy or 
<^f new laws ; and the questions of foreign policy come out 
generally in this way, that the Government has already 
done something, and that it is for the one part of the 
,lA.*gislature alone — for the House of Commons, and not 
for the House of Lords — to say whether they have or have 
not Ibrfeitcd their place by the treaty they have made. 
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I tliink every one must admit that this is not an ar- 
rangement which seems right on the face of it, T.reati(ss 
are quite as important as most laws, and to rc(]iiiro tlu^, 
elaborate assent of representative assemblies to every 
woi'd of the law, and not to consult them even as to tluj 
essence of the treaty, is primd facie ludicrous. In the 
older forms of the English Constitution, this inny ha,vo 
been quite right; the power was then really lodged in 
the Crown, and because Parliament met very seldom, 
and for other reasons, it was then necessary that, on a 
multitude of points, the Crown should have much more 
power than is amply sufficient for it at present. But 
now the real power is not in the Sovereign, it is in the 
Prime Minister and in the Cahiiict — that is, in the hamls 
of a committee appointed by Parliament, and of the 
chairman of that committee. Now, beforehand, no one 
would have ventured to suggest that a committee of 
Parliament on Foreign relations should be able to commit 
the country to' the greatest international ob]igati<jns 
without consulting either Parliament or the country. 
No other select committee has any comparable power; 
and considering how carefully we have fettered and 
limited the powers of all other subordinate authorities, 
our allowing so much discretionary power on matters 
peculiarly dangerous and peculiarly delicate to rest in 
the sole charge of one secret committee is exceedingly 
strange. No doubt it may be beneficial; man};^ seeming 
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anomalies a,ro so, Lufc at first sight it does not look 
right. 

I oonibss that I should see no advantage in it if our 
t'AVo Clianihors wore sufficiently homogeneous and suffi- 
ciently luirinonious. On the contrary, if those two 
Ohainhors were as they ought to he, I should holievc it 
to he a great delbct. If the Administration had in hotli 
H(.)uses a majority — ^not a mechanical majority ready to 
accept anything, but a fair and reasonable one, preclis- 
])Osed to think the Government right, but not ready to 
find it to bo so in the face of facts and in ojDposition 
to whatever might occur; if a good Government were 
thus placed, I should think it decidedly better that the 
agreements of the Administration with foreign powers 
wshould 1)0 submitted to Parliament. They would then 
receive that which is best for all arrangements of 
business, an understanding and sympathising criticism, 
but still a criticism. The majority of the Legislature, 
being well disposed to the Government, would not ‘find ’ 
against it except it had really committed some big and 
plain mistake. But if the Government bad made such 
a mistake, certainly the majority of the Legislature 
Avould find against it. In a country fit for Parlianientary 
institutions, the partisanship of members of the Legisla- 
tiu’o never comes in manifest opposition to the plain 
interest of the nation; if it did, the nation being (as are 
ail nations capable of Parlianientai'y institutions) con- 
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staiitly attentive to public affairs, would inflict on tlicm 
the maximum Parliamentary penalty at the next ch'ction 
and at many future elections. It would break tluvii; 
career. No English majority dare vote for an exceedingly 
bad treaty ; it would rather desert its own leader than 
ensure its own ruin. And an English minority, in- 
heriting a long experience of Parliamentary affairs, would 
not be exceedingly ready to reject a treaty made with 
a foreign Government. The leaders of an English 
Opposition are very conversant with the school-boy 
maxim, Two can play at that fun.’ They know that 
the next time they are in office the same sort of sharp 
practice may be used against them, and therefore they 
will nob use it. So strong is this predisposition, that 
not long since a subordinate member of the Opposition 
declared that the ‘front benclies’ of the two sides of the 
House — that is, the loaders of the Government and the 
leaders of the Opposition — were in constant tacit league 
to suppress the objections of independent niemhers. 
And what he said is often quite true. There are often 
seeming objections which arc not real objections; at 
least, which are, in the pai-tieular cases, outweighed by 
counter-considerations; and these ‘independent mem- 
bers,’ having no real responsibility, not being likely to be 
hurt themselves if they make a mistake, are sure to l)Iui-t 
out, and to want to act upon. But the responsil.do lieads 
of the party who may have to decide similar thing.s, or 
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oven the same things, themselves •will not permit it. 
lliey roiuso, out of interest as well as out of patriotism, 
to engage the country in a permanent foreign scrape, to 
socure for theimselves and their party a momentary home 
advantage. Accordingly, a Government which negotiated 
a treaty would feel that its treaty would he subject 
certainly to a scrutiny, but still to a candid and lenient 
scrutiny ; that it would go before judges, of whom the 
majority were favourable, and among whom the most 
influential part of the minority were in this case much 
opposed to excessive antagonism. And this seems to be 
the best position in which negotiators can he placed, 
munely, that they should be sure to' have to account to 
considerate and Ihir pei'sons, but not to have to account 
to inconsiderate and unfair ones. 

At pi’csent tlie Government which negotiates a treaty 
can hai’dly bo said to be accountable to any one. It is 
sui'C tt) be subjected to vague censure. Benjamin Franklin 
said, ‘ I have never known a peace made, even the most 
advantageous, that was not censured as inadequate, and 
uialou’s eondeinmul as injudicious or corrupt, “ Blessed 
are the j)oace-makers ” is, I suppose, to be understood in 
the other world, for in this they are frequently cursed.’ 
And this is very often the view taken now in England of 
tr<iaties. There being nothing practical in the Opposition 

nothing likely to hamper them hereafter — the leaders 

of Opposition are nearly sure to suggest every objection. 
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The thing is done and cannot he undone, and the most 
natural, wish of the Opposition leaders is to proA-c. that if 
they had heen in office, and it therefore had huen tlu.'ii's 
to do it, they could have done it much, hotter. On tlu^ 
other hand, it is quite possible that there may Ik' no real 
criticism on a treaty at all j or the treaty has Imhux nan hi 
by the Government, and as it cannot Ixi uinmuh'. by a.uy 
one, the Opposition may not think it Avorth. AAdjilo to say 
much about it. The Government, t]ie.refore, is iiovcr 
certain of any criticism ; on the contrary, it has a good 
chance of escaping criticism ; but if there be any criticism 
the Government must expect it to be bitter, sliarp, ami 
captious — made as an irresponsible objector would make 
it, and not as a responsildo statesman, Avho may ha\’o 
to deal with a difficu.lty if lie make it, and therolbre Avill 
bo cautious hoAv he says anything Avhieh may make it. 

This is Avhat happens in common cases ; and in tlio 
uncommon — the ninety-ninth case in a hundred — in 
AAdiieh the Opposition hoped to turn out the Government 
hecaaise of the alleged badness of the treaty they have 
made, the criticism is sure to bo of the most undosi]vd)lt! 
character, and to say what is most offensive to fi.vreign 
nations. All the practised acumen of anti-Gover.nment 
writers and speakers is sure to be engaged i]i provdng 
that England has been imposed upon— that, as A\’'as said 
in one case, 'The moral and the intellectual qua1iti(^s 
have been divided; that oztr negotiation had the moral, 
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and the negotiation on the other side the intellectual,’ 
and so on. The whole pitch of party malice is then 
expend {.‘d, Ijccause there is nothing to check the party 
in opposition. The treaty has been made, and though 
it may he censured, and the party which made it ousted, 
yet the difficulty it was meant to cure is cured, and the 
opposing party, if it takes office, will not have that 
difficulty to deal with. 

In abstract theoiy these defects in our present practice 
would seem exceedingly great, but in practice they are 
not so. English statesmen and English parties have 
really a great patriotism ; they can rarely be persuaded 
even by their passions or their interest to do anything 
contrary to tire real interest of England, or anything 
which would lower England in the eyes of foreign 
nations. And they would seriously hurt themselves if 
ihoy did. But still these are the real tendencies of our 
present j)i*a(*tice, and these are only prevented by qualities 
ill the nation and qualities in our statesmen, which will 
just as much exist if wo change our practice. 

It cin'tainly would he in many ways advantageous to 
change it. If we reipiire that in some form the assent of 
Parliami'iit shall be ’given to such treaties, we should 
have a rea.! discussion prior to the making of such 
troaLi(\s, Wo .should have the reasons for the treaty 
[jla.iid}'- stated, and also the reasons against it. At 
pres('.nt, as wc have seen, the discussion is unreal. The 
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tiling is done and cannot be altered; and what is said 
often ought not to be said because it is captious, and. 
what is not said ought as often to be said bociinse It is 
material. We should have a manlier and plainc'r way 
of dealing with foreign policy, if Ministers were obliged 
to explain clearly their foreign contracts be,fo]’e they 
were valid, just as they have to explain their domestic 
proposals before they can become laws. 

The objections to this are, as far as I know, three, 
and three only. 

First, that it would not be always desirable for 
Ministers to state clearly the motives which induced 
them to agree to foreign compacts. 'Treaties,’ it is 
said, ' are in one great respect different from laws, they 
concern not only the Government wliich binds, the 
nation so bound, but a third party too — a foreign country 
— and the feelings of that country are to he considered 
as well as our own. And that foreign country will, 
probably, in the present state of the world be a dos])otici 
one, where discussion is not practised, where it is n(,it 
understood, where the expressio,ns of different speakers 
are not accurately weighed, where undue offence may 
easily be given.’ This objection might he easily avoidc^d 
by recp-iiring that the discussion upon treaties in Parlia- 
ment like that discussion in the American Senate s]i(.)uld 
be 'in secret session,’ and that no report sliould be 
published of it. But I should, for my own part, be 
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rather disposed to risk a public debate. Despotic nations 
now cannot understand England; it is to them an 
anomaly ^chartered by Providence;’ they have been 
time out of mind puzzled by its institutions, vexed at 
its statesmen, and angry at its newspapers. A little 
more of such perplexity and such vexation does not seem 
to mo a great evil. And if it be meant, as it often is 
meant, that the whole truth as to treaties cannot be 
spoken, out, I answer, that neither can the whole truth 
as to laws. All important laws affect large 'vested 
interests they touch great sources of political strength ; 
and these great interests require to be treated as 
delicately, and with as nice a manipulation of language, 
as the feelings of any foreign country. A Parliamentary 
Minister is a man trained by elaborate practice not to 
blurt out crude things, and an English Parliament is an 
assembly which particularly dislikes anything gauche or 
anything imprudent. They would still more dislike it if 
it hurt themselves and the country as well as the speaker. 

I am, too, disposed to deny entirely that there can be 
any treaty .foi' which* adequate reasons cannot be given 
to the E.nglish people, which the English people ought 
to mak«.,‘. A great deal of the reticence of diplomacy had, 
I think history shows, much better he spoken out. The 
worst families are tliose in which the members never 
I’eally speak their minds to one another ; they maintain 
an atmosphere of unreality, and every one always lives in 
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an atmosphere of suppressed ill-feeling. It is tlie same 
with nations. The parties concerned would almost 
always he better for hearing the substantial reasons 
which induced the negotiators to make the ti:eaty, ami 
the negotiators would do their work much ].)etter, Ibr 
half the ambiguities in treaties are caused by the ncigu- 
tiators not liking the fact or not taking the pains to put 
their own meaning distinct^ before their own minds. 
And they would be obliged to make it plain if they had 
to defend it and argue on it before a great assembly. 

Secondly, it may be objected to the change suggested 
that Parliament is not always sitting, and that if treaties 
required its assent, it might have to be sometimes sum- 
mt)ned out of season, or the treaties would have to be 
delayed. And this is as far as it goes a just objectioti, 
but I do not imagine that it goes far. The gi-oat bulk of 
treaties could wait a little without harm, and in the very 
few cases when urgent haste is necessary, an Autumn 
session of Parliament could well be justified, for tlu' 
occasion must be of grave and critical importance* 

Thirdly, it may be said that if we required the con- 
sent of both Houses of Parliament to foreign treaties 
before they were valid we should much augment tin* 
power of the House of Lords. And this is also, I think, 
a just objection as far as it goes. The House of Lords, 
as it cannot turn out the Ministry for making treati(>s, 
has in no case a decisive weight in foreign policy, though 
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its debates on tliein are often excellent; and there is a 
real danger at present in giving it such weight. They 
a, re not under tlio same guidance as the House of Coni- 
luons. In the House of Commons, of neees.sity, the 
.Ministry lias a majority, and the majority will agree to 
the treaties the leaders have made if they fairly can. 
I'lioy will not be anxious to disagree with them. But 
the majority of the House of Lords may always be, anti 
has lately Iteoii generally an opposition majority, and 
tlierefore the treaty may be submitted to critics exactly 
pledged to opposite views. It might be like submitting 
the design of an architect known to hold ' meditEval prin- 
ciples ’ to a committee wedded to ‘ classical principles.’ 

Still, upon the whole, I think the augmentation of 
Ihe ])ower of the Beers might he risked without real fear 
(if si,u'i»)UH ha.nu. (.)ur present practice, as has been ex- 
plained, only works because of the good sense of those 
by whom it is work(id, and the new practice would have 
t(.) rely on a similar good sense and practicality too. The 
lluusc' of .Lords must deal with the assent to treaties as 
(he\ do with tlu‘. a,ss('nt to laws ; they must defer to tlxe 
\ of the (iuuutry and the authority of the Commons 
<‘vcn in cases where their own judgment might guide 
th<‘iu otherwise, Lu very vital treaties probably, being 
Ihiglishmeu, lluy Avouhl lie of the same mind as the rest 
o]‘ ihiglishineiL If in such cases they.showx'd a reluct- 
ance to act as the people wished, they would have the 
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siiine lesson taiiglit them as on vital and exciting (]xie,stions 
of domestic legislation, and the case is nob so likciJy to 
happen, for on these internal and organic {|uestionK tlio 
interest and the feeling of the Peers is (d’ben. ]tresunia.i>ly 
opposed to that of other classes — they may ho jmxious 
not to relinquish the very power which ol.her cJas.s(',s a.ri' 
anxioxis to acquire ; hut in foreign policy ihoi'o is xm 
similar antagonism of interest — a peer and a .uon-]>e('r 
liave presumably in that matter the same interest and 
the same wishes. 

Probably, if it were considered to be desiralde to give 
to Parliament a more direct control over (questions of 
foreign policy than it possesses now, the better Avay 
v/ould be not to require a formal vote to tlio ti’eaty 
clause by clause. This would entail too miieli tinui, and 
would load to unneeossaiy changes in minor dtitails. 11/ 
would be enough to let the treaty be laid u})un the i.able 
of both Hbuses, say for fourteen days, and to acfjuiro 
validity unless objected to by one liouso or oilier befuin 
that interval had expired, 

IL 

This is all whicli I think I need say on ilm domestic 
events which have changed, or suggested clnmgt's, in tlie, 
English Constitution since my book on it was wri(.i:on. 
P>ut there are also some foreign events wldcli iiavt^ iJlns- 
trated it, and of these I should like to say n- few words. 
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Naturally, tlie most strildiy^- of these illustrative 
changes comes from France, Since 1789 Franco has 
alvay!-', l.Kxm trying yK>lit.ical experiments, from which 
others may profit much, though as yet she herself has 
profihsl little. She is now trying one singularly ilhis- 
i.ra,tiAT) of the English Constitution. When the first 
edition of my hook on the Constitution was puhlished I 
had <lifiiculty in persuading many people that it was 
possible in a non-monarchical State, for the real chief of 
the Executive— the Premier as we should call him— to 
be nominated and to be removable by the vote of the 
National Assembly. The United States and its copies 
were the only present and firmiliar llopuhlics, and in 
i,hes(^ the system was exactly opposite. The Executive 
was ilierc appointed by the peoyde as the Legislative 
was too. No conspicuous example of any other sort of 
Repnhlie then existed. But now Franco has given an 
(ixample — ISL Thiers is (with one exception) just the chef 
dib (QHicidif I endeavoured more than once 

in that hook to describe. He is appointed by and is 
inunoYable by the Assembly. He comes down and 
speaks in it just as our Premier does ; he is responsible 
for managing it just as our Premier is. No one can any 
longc.v <lonbt the poHsi])ility of a repuhlie in which the 
Excicntivo and the Ijogislative authorities were united 
a,nd fiK(Ml; no one can assert such union to be tlxi 
i»‘cot(imunical.ile attribute of a Constitutional Monarchy. 
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BiitjUnfortiiiiately, we can as yet only ii^fer froui tliis 
cx])(‘riinont tliat such a Constitution is poKsi.bli; ; we oan- 
u(;t a,s yet say •whether it will he had or good, 'I’lu', 
■circumstances are very peculiar, and that in threes ways. 
First, the trial of a specially Ihirlianicntary lie, of 

a Eepiihlic where Parliament appoints the Minister, is 
made in a nation which has, to say the hiiist of it, no 
peculiar aptitude for l^arliamenttiry Government ; wddeh 
h a,s possihiy a peculiar inaptitude for it. In the last chapter 
hut one of my book on the Constitution I have tried to 
describe one of the mental conditions of Parliamentary 
Government, -which I call ‘rationality,’ ])y which T do not 
mean reasoning power, hut rather the power of hearing 
the reasons of others, of comparing them quietly witli one's 
own reasons, and then being gnide<l by the result, .But 
H French Assembly is not easy b.) reason with, Eve.ry 
assembly is divided into parties and into sections of parties, 
and in France each party, abnost every section of a party, 
bf'gins not to clamour but to scream, and, to scream a,s 
(mly Frenchmen can, as soon as it hears anything wdijcli 
it particularly dislikes. With an Assemlily in tins 
temper, real <liscusslon ivS im[K)Ssiblo, and Parliamentary 
Government is impossible too, because the Parliament 
can neithcT choose men nor iiKaisiiros. Tlci French 
assembUes under the Pestorod Monarchy sesau to l!av(^ 
ijeon quieter, probably because IxM’ng elected from a 
limited constituency they did not contain so many sec- 
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tlons of opiiiioH; they had fewer irritants and fewer 
.species of iiritahility. But the assemblies of the ’48 
ll(?])iihlic were di,S(jrdeiiy in the extreme, I saw the last 
inysehl and can certily that steady discussion upon a 
crilical point was not possible in it. There Avas not an 
ainlienco Acillinp;' to hea.r. The Assembly now sitting at 
Yorsaiilos is undou! tte<lly also, at times, most tumultuous, 
and a Parliamentary Goverument in Avhich it governs 
must bo midur a ])eculiar difficulty, because as a sove- 
reign it is unstable, capricious, and unruly. 

The difficulty is tlie greater because there is no check, 
or little, from the 'French nation upon the iVssemhly. 
11)0 French, as a nation, do not care for or appreciate 
Parliamentary Government. I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain how difficult it is for inexperienced mankind to 
take;, to such a government ; how much more natural, 
that is, how much more easy to uneducated men is 
loyalty to a monarch. A nation xvliicli does not expect 
goiul from a Pa, rlian lent, cannot check or punish a Par- 
liaimait. Franco expects, I fear, too little from lier 
l’aiiia.mimts ever to get what she ought. Now that 
the suirra,g(i is universal, the average intolloct and the 
av'erage cultiirij of the constituent bodies are excessively 
low ; and evtui such mind and culture as there is has 
long ]i(;e,n enslaved to authority; the French peasant 
cares more lor standing’ well Avith his present 'pri'jH 
than for anything else whatever; he is far too ignorant 
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to dieck and watch his Parliament, and far too timid i<» 
think of doing either if the executive authority lu^arest 
to him does not like it. The expcriincnt of a, strictly 
Parliameiitaiy Eepublic — of a Eepublic wluvri'- tlu; Par- 
liainent appoints the Executive — is being tried in Pj'a,iu.'c', 
at an extreme disadvantage, boeauso in. France; a Pai-- 
liamcnt is unusually likely to be bad, and uuusiiaily 
likely also to be free enough to show its badness. 

Secondly, the present polity of Franco is not a copy 
of the -whole effective j)art of the British Constitution, 
but only a part of it. By our Constitution nominally 
tlie Queen, but really the Prime Minister, has tlic power 
of dissolving the Assembly. But M. Thiers has no sucli 
power ; and therefore, under ordinaiy circumstances, I 
believe, the policy would soon become 'unma.nageable. 
The result would bo, as I liavo tried to explain, that tlu* 
Assembly would bo always changing its Ministiy, that 
having no reason to fear tlic penalty which that change 
so often brings in England, they, would be ready to make 
it once a month. Caprice is the charactmistic vice of 
.miscellaneous assemblies, and without soim; chc;ck their 
selection would be unceasing^ mutable. Tliis ptumllii.r 
danger of the p.resent Constitution of .Franc;' lias Ikuc- 
ever been prevented by its peculiar eircuinstancv's. TIk*. 
Assembly have not been inclined to remove M. 'iritico’.';. 
because in their lamentable pro.seiit position tluy C'-nild 
not replace M. Thiers. He has a moiiopuly ol‘ ilu; 
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]iee(\ssn,iy ro] citation. It is the Em}3ire— the Empire 
wliicli lie always o])posed — that has done him this kiiid- 
Di'ss. Eoi- twenty years no great political reputation 
eoiiM arise in Franco. The Emperor governed and no 
one nienilxn' could show a capacity for government. M. 
llouhcr, though of vast real ability, was in the popular 
hlea only the Em])eror’s agent; and even had it been 
otliorwiso, M. Roulier, the one great man of Imperialism,, 
could not have been selected as a head of the Govern- 
ment, at a moment of the greatest reaction against the 
Empire. Of the chiefs before the twenty years’ silence, 
of the oiuincnt men kno^vn to be able to handle Parlia- 
ments and to govern Parliaments, M. Thiers was the only 
one sflll physically able to begin again to do so. The 
miraclo is, that at seventy-four even he should still be 
abhx As no otber great cbief of tbc Parliament regime 
tixisted, 'M. irbi(n‘s is not only tbc best choice, but tbe 
only choice. If lie were taken away, it would bo most 
cliilicult to make iuiy other choice, and that difEculty 
keeps him where he is. At every crisis the Assembly 
feels tluit aftt'r M. irincrs 'the deluge,’ and ho lives upon 
tha.t hieling. A. eliango of the President, though legally 
siinj)le, is in practice all hut impossible; because all kiiorv 
(bat sueli a elia/nge might bo a change, not only of the 
Prtisident, but of much more too : that very probably it 
might be a cluinge of the polity—r-that it might bring in 
a. Monarchy or an Empire, 
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Lastly, by a natural conscjqiience of tiie ]>ositic>n, 
31. Thlors does not govern as a ParliiMuentavy Ib’o!!ii(‘i' 
governs, Ife is not, lie Ijoasts that lie Is not, the lu'jul of 
a party. On the contrary, 1)eing the one p(‘rson ess('iithil 
to all partie.s, he selects Ministers from all parties, he 
constructs a cabinet in whicli no one Minister agre.es witli 
any other in auytlung, and with all the imunhers of which 
he himself frequently disagrees. The selection is (]uit(' 
ni his hand. Ordinarily a Parliamentary Premier cannot 
choose; he is brought in hy a party; he is maintained in 
(office by a party ; and that party requires that as they 
aid him, he shall aid tliem ; that as they give him tlu^ 
very best thing in the State, he shall give them the 
next best things. P>ut M,. Tliiors is under no such 
restriction. He can choose as ho likes, and does choose. 
Neither in tljo selection of his Oahinot nor in ih(^ 
management of the Chamber, is M, Thiers guided as a, 
similar person in common circumstances would liave to 
he guided. He is the exception of a moment ; lu^ is not 
the example of a lasting condition. 

For these reasons, though we may use the pre.sont 
Constitution of France as a useful aid to our iinaginatinris, 
in conceiving of .a purely Parliamentary republic, of a 
monarchy miniifi the monarch, wo must not think of it 
as much more. It is too singular in its natiiiH', and ton 
peculiar in its accidents to be a guide to anything (except, 
itself. 
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In tile l.ooJv filiovG-mentioned I made many remarks 
nn ilic American Constitution, in comparison with the 
IjiCLdish ; and as to tlie American Constitution we have had 
;t whole world of experience since I first wi'ote. My great 
ol.ji'ct was to contrast the, office of President as an 
(‘xeentive officer and to compare it with that of a Prime 
Miiiistio’j and .1 devoted much space to showing that in 
(ine principal respect the English system is hy far the best. 
The English Pi-eniier being appointed by the selection, 
and being removable at the pleasure, of the preponderant 
L(\gislative Assenlbly, is sure to be able to rely on that 
assembly. If he wants legislation to aid his policy he can 
olttain that legislation; he can carry out that policy. 
I.hit the American President has no similar seeniity. He 
is elected in one way, at one time, and Congi’ess (no 
matter which House) is elected in another way, at another 
tiiiK.?. The two have notlnng to bind them together, and 
in mattei: of tact, they continually disagree. 

This xvas written in the time of Mr, Lincoln, when 
Congress, the President, and all the North wei-c united as 
one man in the war against the South., There was then 
HO ]iat(ud. instaneo of mere disunion. But between the 
l/ime. wbon tlio essays were first written in the Fort- 
■Nlghtlif, and their subsequent junction into a hook, Mr, 
Lirundn was assassinated, aiid Mr. Johnson, the Yieo- 
.Ihx'sident, he.came President, and so continued for jicarly 
foui' years. At such a time the characteristic evils of the 
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I'l'CHidcutial system -wcro shown most consj)lcnoi,i,s!y. The. 
]h'osi(lo.ii.fc ami the Asscmhly, so far from (us it is 

(‘ssoiiiial to good government that tlu'y sliould in\) on 
tt'rnis of close union, wore not on terms of ('.onnnon 
courtesy. So far from being ca].)al)lo of a continuous nml 
concoi'ted co-o]»eration they were all the while tiying 
to thwart one anotlier. He had one plan lor the ])nci~ 
fieation of the South autl they another; they would have 
nothing to say to his plans, and he vetoed their plans as 
long as the Constitution permitted, and when they were, 
in spite of him, carried, he, as far as he could (and this 
was very much), emharrassed them in action. The 
quarrel in most countries would have gone heyond the 
law, and come to blows ; even in America, the most law- 
loving of countries, it went as far as possihh' within 
the law. Mr. Johnson described the most ijopulai' bi-aneh 
of the legislature — tlie House of Eeprosentatives — as a 
body 'hanging on tlie verge of government;’ and that 
House impeached him criminally, in the hope,', that iTi 
that way they might get rid of liim civilly. iNothing 
could be so conclusive against the American Constitution, 
as a Constitution, as that incident. A hostile Jogislaturt^ 
and a liostilc executive were so tied together, that ihe 
legislature tried, and tried in vain, to rid itsc'lf oi' ihe, 
executive by accusing it of illegal practices, Tlui legis- 
lature was so afraid of the Presidimt’s legal powis- l!ia.t 
it unfairly accused him of acting beyond the law, Aud. 
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(Ho blaimo tluis cast on tlie American Constitution is so 
luueli ])Tai,so to bo given to tlie American political 
(‘liara(',t.('r. b’cw nations, perhaps scarcely any nation, 
(‘wuM have borne such <a trial so easily and so perfectly, 

I'liis Avas the, most striking instance of disunion be- 
{.wtH'.u th(i .Ihaisidt'.rit and the Congress that has ever yet 
occurred, and which probably Avill ever occur. Probably 
for very many years the United States Avill have great 
and ])ainlul reason to remember that at the moment of 
a.lJ tbeir Iiistory, when it was most important to them to 
collect and concentrate all the strength and wisdom of 
their policy on the pacillcation of the South, that policy 
was tlividcd by a strife in the last degree unseemly and 
<legra,ding. Ikit it will be for a competent liistorian 
bmvafber to trac(' out this aecura,tely and in detail ; the 
tiling Is y('t too recent, and I cannot pretend that I know 
enough to do so. I cannot venture myself to draw the 
full J(Asson.s from those events; I can only predict that 
wlien they are dj-av'n, those lessons will be most import- 
jint and most inicnAsting. 

d’lu'.re is, lii)W(!Ve.r, one series of events Avliicb have 
lia,p})i‘n(.‘d in Auunica since the beginning of the civil Avar, 
a.ud sinc{^ the lirst publication of my book, on Avliieli 
1 should wish to say something in detail — I mean tlie 
limincial events. These lie Avithin the scope of my pecu- 
liar studies, and it is comparatively easy to judge of them, 
since, wlnitover may be the case AAdth refined statistical 
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vi'a^oning, the great results of money matters speak to 
and interest aii mankind. And every incidi'nt in tins 
]>art of American financial history excmiplilies tin.', ('uu- 
trast hotweena Parliamentary and a residential (Invern- 
merit. 

The distinguishing quality of Pariiamentaiy (Jovi'ni- 
ment is, that in eacli stage of a jmhlic transaction there- is 
a discussion; that the public assist at this discussion; that 
it can, through Parliament, turn out an administration 
which is not doing as it likes, and can put in an adminis- 
iiration which will do as it likes. But tire characteristic 
of a Presidential Government is, in a multitude of cases, 
that there is no such discussion ; that when thei'c is a 
discussion the fate of Govc'rnment does not turn upon it, 
and, therefore, the pooiilc do not attend to it ; that upon 
the whole the administration itself is pndty much doing 
as it likes, and neglecting as it li]ve,s, subject always to 
the check that it must not too much ollend the mass ol' 
the nation. The nation commonly does not attend, but if 
by gigantic blunders you make it atteml, it will remember 
it and turn you out wlien its time comes ; it will sbow 
you that your power is short, and so on tlu'- install (. 
weaken that po\ver; it will make your present life, in 
office unbearalile and uncomfortable by the. hundred 
modes in which a free l')Gople can, without ceasing, aei. 
u}ion the rulers which it elected yesterda}', and will lia\'i' 
to reject or re-elect to-morrow. 
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ill, lliiatuio tlio- most striking effect in America lias, on 
lii-st s'ic.sv of it, certainly been good. It lia.s enabled 
i,ho (b)V('rumciit to obtain and to keep a vast surplus of 
ivviMiiK' ovor exponditure. Even before tlie civil war it 
<11(1 tliis- from ,bSd7 to 1857. Mr. Wells tells us that, 
si.range as it may seem, ‘ tbere was not a single year in 
wlii<ib tbe inue\pended balance in the National Treasiny 
— ih'rivf'd from various sources — at the end of the yeai-, 
was not in excess of the total expenditure of the pre- 
ci'ding year; while in .not a few years the unexpended 
balance was alisoluhdy greater than the sum of the entire 
I'XjH'ruliture of the twelve months preceding.’ But this 
history before the, war is nothing to what has happened 
since. The, following are the surpluses of revenue over 
i'X]')endii.urc since the ('ud of the civil war: — 


Surplus. 


5,59: i ,000 

21.580.000 

4.242.000 

7.418.000 

18.027.000 

10,712,000 


knows anything of the working of Par- 
ernment, will for a moment imagine that 
L woiiltl have allowed any executive tn 
>r this maguitnde. Tn England, after tlu* 
ii‘. (.love.nmiont of that day, which had 
a hap[)y end, which had the glory of 
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Waterloo, which was in consequence exceedingly strong, 
which had besides elements of strength from close 
boroughs and Treasury influence such as certainij'- no 
Government has ever had since, and such perhaps as no 
Government ever had before — that Government projiGsc'd 
to keep a moderate surplus and to apply it to the r(^- 
duction of the debt, but even this the English Parliament 
would not endure. The administration with all its power 
derived l)oth from good and evil had to yield; the income 
tax was abolished, with it went the surplus, and with the 
surplus all chance of any considerable reduction of the 
debt for that time. In truth taxation is so painful that 
in a sensitive community which has strong organs of ex- 
pression and action, the maintenance of a great surplus is 
excessively difficult. The opposition will always say that 
it is unnecessary, is uncalled for, is injudicious : the cry 
■will be echoed in every constituency; there will be a 
series of large meetings in the great cities ; even in tlie 
smaller constituencies there will mostly be smaller meet- 
ings; every member of Parliament will be pi‘CRS(?d u])()n 
]>y those wlio elect him ; upon tliLs point tliere will be no 
distinction between town and country, the country gcui Lie- 
man and the farmer disliking high taxes as much as any 
in the towms. To maintain a great surplus by lieavy taxe.s 
to payoff debt has never yet in this country I.'oen possibh', 
and to maintain a 'Surplus of the American magnitud(‘. 
would be plainly impossible. 
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Some part of the diflerence between England and 
j^iiierica arises undoubtedly not from political causes but 
from economical. America is not a country sensitive to 
taxes ; no great country lias perhaps ever been so unsen- 
sitive in this respect ; certainly she is far less sensitive 
tlian .England. In reality America is too rich; daily 
industry there is too common, too skilful, and too pro- 
ductive, for her to care much for fiscal burdens. She 
is applying all the resources of science and skill and 
trained labour, wliicli have been in long ages painfully 
acquired in old countries, to develop with great speed the 
richest soil and the richest mines of new countries ; and 
the result is untold wealth. Even under a Parliamentary 
Government such a community could and would bear 
taxation much more easily than Englishmen ever would. 

But diffei-onco of physical character in this respect is 
of little moment in comparison with difference of political 
coiivstitution. If America were under a Parliamentary 
Govej’nment, she would soon be convinced that in main- 
taining this g]-eat surplus and in paying this liigh, tax- 
ation she would hci d(.»ing herself great harm. She is not 
perfoi-miug a gv('at duty, hut perpetrating a great in- 
justice. Sine is injuring posterity hy crippling and dis- 
placing industry, hii' inoi’c than she is aiding it hy re- 
duciiig the taxes it will have to pay. In the first place, 
the maintenance of the pi'osent high taxation compels 
ilie retention of many taxes which are contrary to the 
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maxims of free trade. Enormous customs duties are 
necessary, and it would be all but impossible to impose 
equal excise duties even if tbe Americans desired it. In 
consequence, besides what the Americans pay to the 
Government, they are paying a great deal to some of 
their own citizens, and so are rearing a set of industries 
which never might to have existed, which are bad specu- 
lations at present because other industries would have 
paid better, and wliich may cause a great loss out of 
pocket hereafter when the debt is paid off and the 
fostering tax withdrawn. Then probably industry will 
return to its natural channel, tlie artificial trade will be 
first depressed, then discontinued, and the fixed capital 
employed in the trade will all be depreciated and much 
of it be worthless. Secondly, all taxes on trade an<l 
manufacture are injurious in various ways to them. You 
cannot put on a great series of such duties without 
cramping trade in a liundred ways and without diminish- 
ing their productiveness exceedingly. America is now 
working in heavy fetters, and it would probably lie better 
for her to lighten those fetters even though a generation 
(.)!' two should have to pay rather higher taxes. Those 
generations would really benefit, because tliey would Ik' 
so much richer that the slightly increased cost of govern- 
ment would never be perceived. At any rate, undm- n 
rarliamcntaiy Government this doctrine would liaw^ 
been incessantly inculcated ; a whole party would ha\ e 
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rnado it tlieir Imsiness to preach it, -would have nuido 
hiecfisaut small motions in Parliament al)out it, wLicI] is 
thu Vv-ay to ]-)0])iilarizG their view. And in the end I do 
n( 3 t doubt that tlioy would have prevailed. They wouhl 
have had to teach a lesson both pleasant and true, and 
such lessons are soon learned. On the whole, tlnii'ofoi’c, 
the result of the comparison is that a Presidential Govern- 
ment makes it much easier than the Parliamentary to 
maintain a, great surplus of income over expenditure-, 
but that it does not give the same facility for examining 
whctlier it be good or not good to maintain a surplus, and, 
therefore, that it works blindly, maintaining surpluses 
when thej^ do extreme liana just as much as when thej' 
are very beneficial. 

In this point the contrast of Presidential with Par- 
liamentary Governraent is mixed; one of the defects 
of Parliamentary Government probably is the difficult3'' 
under it ol' maintaining a surplus revenue to discliarge 
debt, and this defect Presidential Government escapes, 
tliougli at the cost of being likely to maintain that sur- 
])lus u])on inex})edieiib occasions as well as upon expedient. 
Put in all other respects a Parliamentary Govornmoiit 
has in iinanee an immixed advantage over the Presidfui- 
tial in the incessant discussion. Though in one single 
c;iso it ])i'odnces evil as well as good, in most cases it 
pposluces good onl^u And three of these cases arc illus- 
trated Ir)" recent American experience, 

. . R 
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First, as Mr. Goldwiii Smith — no irnfavourahlc judge 
of anything American — justly said some years since, tin; 
capital error made by the United States Govoj-mncnL 
was the 'Legal Tender Act,’ as it is called, by which it 
made inconvertible paper notes issued by the Treasury 
the sole circulating medium of the country. The tempta- 
tion to do thi.s was very great, because it gave at once a 
great war fund when it was needed, and with no pain to 
any one. If the notes of a Government supersede the 
metallic currency medium of a country to the extent of 
KSOjOOOjOOO, this is equivalent to a recent loan of 
S'80, 000,000 to the Government for all purposes within 
the country. Whenever the precious metals are not 
required, and for domestic purposes in such a case they 
are not recjiiired, notes will buy wliat the Government 
want, and it can buy to the extent of its issue. But, 
like all easy expedients out of a great difliculty, it is 
accompanied by the greatest evils; if it had not been 
so, it would have been the regular device in such eases, 
and tlie difficulty would liave been no difficulty at all ; 
there would have been a known easy way out of it. As 
is well known, inconvertible paper issued l>y Government 
is sure to be issued in great quantities, as the American 
currency soon was ; it is sure to be depreciated as against 
coin ; it is sure to disturb values and to derange markets ; 
it is certain to defraud the lender ; it is certain to give 
the borrower more than he ought to have. In the case 
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of America there a further evil. Being a new 
c.ountry, she ought in her times of finaiieial want to 
borrow of old countries ; but the old countries "were 
Irightened by the prol:)able issue of unlimited inconvertible 
])ax>er, and they would not lend a shilling. Much more 
than the mercantile credit of America was thus lost. 
The great commercial houses in England are the most 
natural and most effectual conveyers of intelligence from 
other countries to Europe. If they had been financially 
interested in giving in a sound report as to the progress 
of the war, a sound report we should have had. But as 
tlie Northern States raised no loans in Lombard Street 
(and could raise none because of their vicious paper 
money), Lombard Street did not care about them, and 
England was very imperfectly informed of the progress 
of the civil struggle, and on the whole matter, wliich Avas 
then new and very complex, England had to judge with- 
out having liei’ usual materials for judgment, and (since 
the guidanee of tlie ‘City’ on political matter is very 
qu’u-dly a.iKl im])erceptihly given) without knowing she 
hail not those materials. 

Of course, this error might have been committed, and 
perhaps would have heen committed under a Parlia- 
mentary Government. But if it had, its oftects wouhl 
ere long have been tborouglily searched into and effect- 
ually frustrated. The whole , force of the greatest in- 
quii-ing machine and the greatest discussing machine 


■vvliidi the woiicl has ever known would liave keen 
directed to this suhject. In a year or two the Ainoriea5i 
piddic would have had it forced upon thorn in uvery 
fcriQ till they must have eoinprehended it. But iind.or 
tlie Presidential form of Government, and owing- to tlie 
inferior i)Owcr of generating discussion, the informati<ui 
given to the American people has heen imperfect in the 
extreme. And in consequence, after nearly ten yoai-s of 
painful experience, they do not now understand how much 
they have suffered from their inconvertible currency. 

But the mode in which the Pi-esidential Government 
of America managed its taxation during the Civil War, i.s 
even a more striking example of its defects. Mr. Wells 
tells us : — 

‘ In the outset all direct or internal taxation was 
avoided, there having heen apparently an apprehension 
on the part of Congress, that inasmuch as the people had 
never lieen accustomed to it, and as all macliiiieiy for 
assessment and collection was wholly wanting, its adop- 
tion would create discontent, and thereby interfere with 
a vigorous prosecution of hostilities. Congress, therefore, 
eoiillnod itself at first to the enactment of ineasures 
looking to an increase of revenue from the increase of 
indirect taxes upon imports ; and it was not until four 
months after the actual outbreak of hostilities that a 
direct tax of K20,000,0{)0 per annum was apporfcLf)iiO(l 
among the States, and an income tax of 8 per cent, on 
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tlio exGO.ss of all incomes over H800 was provided for ; 
tlio first being made to take effect practically eight, and 
tlio second ton months after date of enactment. Simla 
,la^\^s of course took effect, and became immediately 
operative in tlic loyal States only, and produced l)ut 
comparatively little revenue ; and although the range of 
taxation vvas soon extended, the whole receipts from all 
sources by the Government for the second year of the 
war, from excise, income, stamp, and all other iiitornai 
taxes, were less than B 42, 000, 000; and that, too, at a 
time when the expenditures were in excess BOO, 000, 000 
per month, or at the rate of over B700,000,000 per anninn. 
And as showing how novel was this whole subject of 
direct and internal taxation to the people, and how com- 
pletely the Government officials were lacking in all ex- 
perience in respect to it, the following incident may be 
noted. The Secretary of the Treasiiiy, in his report for 
stated that, with a view of determining his rc- 
suui'ces, he employed a very competent person, with the 
rid of practical men, to estimate the probable amount of 
revenue to bo derived from each department of internal 
taxation for the previous year. The estimate arrived at 
wms B85,000,()00, but the actual receipts were only 
B87,00(),00().’ 

Now, no doubt, this might have happened under a 
Parliamentary Government. Bnt, then, many members of 
Paiiiament, tlie entire opposition in Parliament, v/ould 
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have lieen active to um'avel the matter. All the principles 
of finance Vr’ould have been worked and propoiiinled. 
The light would have come from above, not from below — 
it would have come from Parliament to the nation instead 
of from the nation to ParHainent. But exactly the 
reverse happened in America. Mr. Wells goes on to 
.say:— 

‘The people of the loyal States were, however, more 
determined and in earnest in respect to this matter of 
taxation than were their rulers; and before long the 
popular discontent at the existing state of t].iings was 
openly manifest. Everywhere the opinion was expressed 
that taxation in all possible forms should immediately, 
and to the largest extent, be made eflective and impera- 
tive ; and Congress spurred up, and rightfully relying on 
public sentiment to sustain their action, at last took up 
the matter resolutely and in earnest, and devised and 
inaugurated a system of internal, and direct taxation, 
which for its universality and peculiarities has probably 
no parallel in anything which has heretofore been recoi'ded 
in civil history, or is likely to be experienced lioreaffccr. 
The one necessity of the situation was revenue, and to 
olkain it speedily and in large amonnts tlirongh. taxation 
the only principle recognized — if it can bo called a prin- 
ciple — was akin to that recommended to the traditionary 
Irishman on his visit to Donnybrook Fair, “ Whercivc'.r 
you see a head hit it.” Wherever you find an artichi, a 
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})roduct, a trade, a profession, or a source of income, tax 
it ! And so an edict went forth to this effect, and the 
people clieerfully submitted. Incomes under H 5,000 
were taxed 5 per cent., with an exemption of JsGOO 
and Iious'e rent actually jiaidj these exemptions heing 
allowed on this ground, that they represented an amount 
sufrieient at the time to enable a small family to procure 
the bare necessaries of life, and thus take out from the 
operation of the law all those who were dependent upon 
each day’s, earnings to supply each day’s deeds. Incomes 
in excess of ,H5,000 and not in excess of ^10,000 were 
taxed 21 per cent, in addition ; and incomes over 510,000 
5 per cent, additional, without any abeyance or exemp- 
tions whatever.’ 

Now this is all contrary to and worse than what would 
have happened under a Parliamentary Government. The 
delay to tax would not have occurred under it: the 
movement by tlie country to get taxation would never 
have b(ion necessary under it. The excessive taxation 
accordingly imposed would not have been permitted 
under it. The last point I think I need not laliour at 
length. The evils of a bad tax are quite sure to be 
p)ressed upon the ears of Parliament in season and out of 
season; the few persons who have to pay it arc thoroughly 
certain to make themselves heard. The sort of taxation 
tried in America, that of taxing everything, and seeing 
what everything would yield, could not have been tried 
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under a Govcrmiicnt delicately and quickly scr].,siti^'e to 
public opinion, ■ 

I do not apologize for dwelling at length upon tlu^se 
points, for the subject is one of traii.scendent impoidance. 
The practical choice of fii\st-rate nations is between the 
Presidential Government and the Parliamentary ; no State 
can be fir.st-rate which has not a Government by dis- 
cussion, and those are the only two existing species of 
that Government. It is between them that a nation 
wdrieh has to choose its Government must choose. And 
nothing therefore can be more important than to compare 
the two, and to decide upon the testimony of experience, 
and by facts, which of them is the better. 


THE END. 
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